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FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 

Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 

Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 
Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist. plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2. 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 








* CATERING EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER * 


EUREKA 


We offer first quality 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at 
substantially below manufacturers prices. Warp & 
Weft Yarns in Mercerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Ny- 
lon, Orlon, Wool Metallic, Boucle & Specialty yarns. 
Sunfast colors, washfast colors & natural on origi- 
nal Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Your name and address puts you on our free mailing list 


SPECIAL PACKAGE OFFER | ‘HARNESS © TREADLE — 20” WEAVE 


Quick Folding — Sturdy 
10 Lbs. of beautiful assorted Warp & Weft 


Yarns from our regular stock for $7.00 Ideal for School and Home 


Postage extra PURRINGTON LOOMS 


(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three 
times this price. This offer is made with an unconditional 
Money Back Guarantee.) Designer and builder of 





Looms for the handicapped 


Folding looms 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. he sl 


109 West 24th Street New York 11, New York Draw looms 
CHelsea 2-3444 39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 











Always the 
Welcome Gift 
for a 
Handweaver 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 


2-4 weeks, all looms made to order. 


PARDON — OUR SLIP IS SHOWING! 


Prices published in the Summer 1959 issue were incorrect. Now “The Price is Right.” 


Leclere Looms 
Model “F” Folding Type Model “M” Rigid Type 


Wire Heddles Flat Steel Heddles Wire Heddles Flat Steel Heddles 
156.00 161.40 M-27” 140.50 145.90 
yt 177.55 M-36" 151.00 161.80 
191.25 ! P 160.00 173.50 
215.20 M-60" 183.25 199.45 
338.25 M-90” 297.75 320.25 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Model “N” Rising Shed Folding Loom 


4 HARNESS 8 HARNESS 12 HARNESS 
Wire Heddles Flat Steel Heddles Wire Heddles Wire Heddles 
169.65 175.00 
180.40 191.20 322.75 339.75 
191.40 204.90 329.75 346.75 
214.06 230.20 364.75 382.75 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 





e Linen Yarns e Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
@ Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
@ Textbooks @ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
e Reeds e Heddles ® Bobbins 
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Pattern drafts, photos, drawings, 190 pps., 64” x 94” 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HANDCRAFTS by Ruth 
Zechlin. 1257 illus. 30 different crafts, 328 pages, 
6%" x 9%”. Pub. at $6.50 Members’ Price $5.50 
DESIGNER’S DRAWLOOM by Alice Hindson. An in- 
troduction to Drawloom Weaving and Repeat Pattern 
Planning. 200 illus. 54%” x 9”. Pub at $5.95 
Members’ Price $4.95 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTIST’S TECHNIQUES 
by Kurt Herberts. 169 plates, 80 in full color, 28 draw- 
ings, 460 pages, 83%” x 8%”. Pub. at $15.00 
Members’ Price $10.95 
FOOT-POWER LOOM WEAVING by Edward F. 
Worst. 500 Illus. 257 pages, 7%” x 10%”. Pub. at 
$7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 
BRIDGEMAN’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO DRAWING 
FROM LIFE by George Bridgeman. 6 books in a single 
volume. Over 1,000 illus. 360 pages, 8%” x 11%”. 
Pub. at $12.00 Members’ Price $6.95 
THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING by Osma Couch Gal- 
linger. The complete step-by-step book of weaving 
methods. 147 illus. 74" x 104”. Pub. at $5.95 
Members’ Price $4.95 
A BOOK OF POTTERY by Henry Varnum Poor. A 
famous artist’s techniques and experiences. 100 draw- 
ings, 4 color plates, 7%” x 1034”. Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $6.25 
NEW KEY TO WEAVING by Mary E. Black. Theory, 
practice, designs, etc. 658 illus. 571 pages, 64%” x 
9%”. Pub. at $12.00 Members’ Price $8.95 
EARLY AMERICAN DECORATING PATTERNS by 
Peg Hall. 26 early patterns, 54 drawings, 150 pages, 
8%” x 10%”. Pub. at $5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 
ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht. Hundreds 
of step-by-step photos. A manual guide and study. 
7%" x 10%”. Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 


- THE MODERN TEXTILE DICTIONARY by George 


Linton. 12,000 terms, photos, drawings, graphs, 
charts, ete. 772 pages, 644" x 9%”. Pub. at $12.50. 
Members’ Price $10.50 
THE ARTIST’S HANDBOOK OF MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES by Ralph Mayer. An encyclopedia — 
oil, watercolor, murals, tempera, ete. 721 pages. 


Pub. at $6.75 Members’ Price $4.95 
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We will send you 


this magnificent $8.50 book FREE 
to demonstrate the benefits of 
membership in 


ARTS ano CRAFTS soo cus 


Start your membership with this monumental encyclopaedia of hand-weaving. 
Each month you will be able to acquire the most factual and authoritative 
books on the arts and crafts — offering thorough instructions and fascinat- 
ing details on painting, ceramics, drawing, weaving, sculpture, enameling, 
mosaics, etc. In them you will find lavish full-color plates and “learn from” 
drawings and photographs. THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was 
formed to bring these books to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now 
you can build an excellent reference library of hard-to-find books, a collec- 
tion to consult and treasure for years. 


START YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF 
THESE DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 
13. 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN by Louis 
Wolchonok. 1280 drawings suggesting countless design 
possibilities. 207 pages, 8” x 11”. Pub. at $4.95 

Members’ Price $4.00 
THE PAINTER’S CRAFT by Ralph Mayer. Guide to 
pigments, grounds, materials, etc. 73 illus. 64%” x 
9%”. Pub. at $6.00 Members’ Price $4.50 
JEWELRY AND ENAMELING by Greta Pack. The 
standard text. 114 photos, drawings, etc. 6" x 8%”. 
Pub. at $4.95 Members’ Price $3.95 
MEANING IN CRAFTS by Edward L. Mattil. Over 100 
craft projects, step-by-step instructions, 125 illus. 133 
pages, 74” x 10”. Pub. at $5.25 

Members’ Price $4.25 
DECOUPAGE, A LIMITLESS WORLD IN DECORA- 
TION by Dorothy Harrower. The ancient craft of 
paper cutting. 80 photos, 8 in full color. Pub. at 
$10.00 Members’ Price $7.95 
AMERICAN FOLK ART. by Ellen S. Sabine. Decora- 
tive painting on household objects in early America. 
112 pages, illus. in color and b&w. 7%” x 10%”. 
Pub. at $6.95 Members’ Price $5.95 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING by 
John B. Kenny. Photos, 350 detailed drawings, 74” 
x 10%”. Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 
MANUAL OF SWEDISH HAND WEAVING by Ulla 
Cyrus. A solid book of instruction. 141 illus. Pub. at 
$5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 
DESIGNS AND HOW TO USE THEM by Joan Priclo. 
Color plates and black and white illustrations, 9” x 
11%”. Pub. at $5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 
METALWORK AND ENAMELING by Herbert Maryon. 
Standard text. More than 300 drawings, 55%” x 8%”. 
Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $6.25 
FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS by Marguerite Ickis. Crafts 
from 30 different cultures. More than 1,000 illus. 
64%" x 9%”. Pub. at $5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 
CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST POTTER. by F. H. 
Norton. An exhaustive study. 466 step-by-step illus. 
7%” x 104%”. Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
239 Great Neck Road, HW3, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Member of THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send me the books I have circled 
at the right and my FREE BOOK. Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de: 
i by simply returning the printed form always provided. I agree to 7 8 

rice during the next twelve months, and 


advance 
buy as few as four selections (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ 
I may resign at any time thereafter. 


ulletin and I may decline any 
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COVER. This is the second in a series 
of cover designs symbolizing the basic 
types of weaves. 


Designed by Robert Foster. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
rs 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
° 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 2 lb. tubes. 
* 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 


3 
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ti a SCM 5 PAWCETT })/ 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 





BE SURE 
IT'S A 
"LECLERC" 


IN STOCK 


Looms of I! different 
models from 2 to 16 
harnesses. 7 widths. 














Write for 

our catalogue and 

agents list. 

I* contains 

everything you need 

to fit on 

your loom. 
4 different 

° warping systems 

Re a 4 us Bobbin winders 
Spool racks, Benches 

i ec i er Los Tension Boxes, Shuttles 


VISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 
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Christmas will be merry 


for the weaver receiving this gift. 


A set of back issues. 
(1950 through 1955) 


$18.50 postpaid in the U. S. 


The regular price 
for these 23 issues is $29.50 


An attractive card will announce your gift 


Your check or money order should accompany all orders 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Handweaving next year should provide a lot of pleasant 
surprises. This last year has been jam-packed with work- 
shops and conferences which have been attended by hun- 
dreds of weavers in different parts of the country. East- 
ern speakers have met Midwestern groups and Western 
experts have brought stimulating ideas East. Exchange 
of ideas between different areas should start many weav- 
ers off in new directions. Conferences also provided a lot 
of sound, practical advice on many puzzling points. Per- 
haps one of the most valuable results was the realization 
that there is more than one way to do a lot of things. 
And also that many problems must be solved, not by 
formula, but by experiment 


Fashion shows at fairs and conferences indicated that 
weavers are giving more attention to how material is 
tailored and are finding competent hands to produce well- 
styled garments. The following articles by Dorothy Bryan 
have been found helpful: Planning Fabrics to Meet 
Tailors’ Requirements, Winter 1959; Tailoring Hand- 
woven Fabrics, Spring 1959; and Correct Sewing Meth- 
ods in Tailoring, Summer 1959. All are still available. 


Visitors to the Elder Craftsmen Shop, 850 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, will find a wide variety of handcraft 
for sale. At the hobby show for older craftsmen last 
spring entries included fine bookbinding, Chinese brush 
drawing and fascinating model buildings, among others. 
Craftsmen have shown great improvement in quality 


since the program was initiated by The Community 
Council of Greater New York. 


Yarn supply is still a problem for handweavers. Many 
necessarily buy in small quantities and small orders 
represent inconvenience and expense to many suppliers. 
Anything guilds and groups of weavers can do to pool 
orders would be advantageous to everyone. Perhaps 
many small orders to one firm could be sent in at one 
time and the order returned to one person. Or orders for 
a single type of yarn could be pooled. This is something 
to which guilds should give serious consideration. 
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Dates for spring exhibitions, workshops, conferences 
and fairs should be listed in the Winter calendar which 
carries through April and is important for early April 
events. Too often April events are left for the Spring 
calendar and cannot be used because they close before 
the magazine is distributed. Send in events for January 
through April by December 15. 


In installing craft fairs, more attention should be paid 
to display for sale, which can differ considerably from 
display for exhibition or purely decorative effect. Too 
often too much effort is required to look at objects—they 
are placed too low on the floor or too high on the wall. 
Prices should be easily seen. It should be made easy for 
the customer to examine the article and determine the 
price. If a list of exhibiting craftsmen is provided, to cor- 
respond to numbers on price tags, their craft and com- 
plete address should be given. It is no help to list Jane 
Smith, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Many visitors are in- 
terested in the craftsmen for various reasons and may 
wish to write them. They won't bother getting an address 
if it requires too much effort. 


@ 

Handweaving at state and local fairs is arousing great 
interest in the craft according to reports received here. 
If your guild wants to sponsor a prize at your state or local 
fair, make arrangements early, and have an official ac- 
ceptance sent to us. We shall offer a 3-year subscription, 


value $10, in 1960 to be awarded as sponsors prefer. 
Only requirement—a juried exhibit. 


@ 

Mark December 10 on your calendar. To receive your 
Winter issue promptly, send in your subscription or re- 
newal before December 10 and help us alleviate the last- 
minute Christmas rush which overwhelms every maga- 
zine subscription office. Also to expedite handling sub- 
scriptions, send in changes of address promptly—and be 
sure to include your zone number. The post office does 


not forward magazines unless you make special arrange- 
ments. 





Anni Albers—lInnovator in Textile Design 


Textiles by Anni Albers, on exhibi- 
tion at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology through October 16, represent 
only one phase of this versatile 
designer-weaver’s work. These are 
what she calls her pictorial weavings. 
Here she works unrestricted by the 
demands of architectural or other 
commissions, or of designing for the 
textile industry. These weavings are 
“only to be looked at, not sat upon, 
walked on or used for any other use- 
ful purpose.” This exhibition was first 
shown at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in the summer; it will 
be shown at the Baltimore, Maryland, 
Museum of Art October 25-Novem- 
ber 22 and at the Yale Art Gallery, 
New Haven, Connecticut, December 
10 through January 10. The textiles 
date from 1927, when Mrs. Albers 
was a student at the Bauhaus in 
Germany, to the present. 

Dorothy Adlow, writing of this ex- 
hibition in the Christian Science 
Monitor, notes the sensitive concern 
of Mrs. Albers for these woven pic- 
tures, “for they are imbued with 
thought, with sentiment, with mean- 
ing. While some are totally abstract, 
most of them seem in their geometric 
pattern to suggest nature, atmosphere, 

Mrs. Albers’ color orches- 
tration is of wide range. Textures 
vary and many technical complexities 
articulate shades of meaning and va- 
riations of ideas. Contemplating this 
engrossing exhibition, we conclude 
that abstract design attains more pro- 
found significance when executed in 
practical media.” Among the titles of 
textiles other than those shown here 
are Monte Alban, Play of Squares, 
North Westerly and South of the 
Border. 


Tapestry, 1927. Lent by Busch- 
Reisinger Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. All textiles are in the exhibi- 
tion of Mrs. Albers’ work now on 
tour. 


A more comprehensive exhibition 

of her work was assembled by the 

Museum of Modern Art in 1949. It 

was shown in New York first and 

then went on tour of American mu- 

seums for more than three and a half 

years. It included examples of archi- 

tectural textiles, power-loomed fab- 

Neve tre Hilt rics from her designs, and her experi- 


“City,” 1949. Imaginative approach to geometric design ments with many materials which she 
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was among the first to use in combina- 
tion with the more usual yarns. Here 
also were seen her educational experi- 
ments with paper, corn husks, grasses 


ae 
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Development in Rose II, 1952. 


and other native materials to produce 
textile effects. It was representative 
of her approach to textiles, which has 
been analytical, with her predomi- 
nating interest in the structure of tex- 
tiles, rather than merely surface pat- 
tern and color. Called one of the “most 
imaginative and daring of modern 
weavers,’ Mrs. Albers’ influence has 
been felt not only on American hand- 
weaving and textile production but 
also on the over-all movement in 
modern design. 

She came to the United States in 
1933 with her husband, Josef Albers, 


after the Bauhaus had been closed by 
“Sheep May Safely Graze,” 1958. 
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the National Socialist party. 
Albers had been on the faculty there 
and went to Black Mountain College 
as professor of art. Mrs. Albers was 


® 


ha > 


Mr. 


assistant professor of art at Black 
Mountain and introduced courses in 
handweaving which attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

Her teaching at Black Mountain 
College reflected in some degree the 
influence of the Bauhaus, that extra- 
ordinary school of design founded by 
Walter Gropius in 1919 which existed 
in Germany from 1919 to 1933, first 
at Weimar, then at Dessau, and finally 
at Berlin. Breaking with all academic 
traditions in art education, its aim was 
a new approach to industrial design 
to meet new conditions in a changing 
world, through a synthesis of the 
fine arts and handcraft. It was be- 
lieved that through a combination of 
creative imagination and a practical 
knowledge of craftsmanship students 
would develop a new sense of func- 
tional design which would be used in 
designing for machine production. 
The Bauhaus did not pretend to de- 
velop specialized craftsmen. The 
discipline of crafts was taught to train 
the mind and hand and insure tech- 
nical proficiency; to add to a many- 
sided education ; and to keep the stu- 
dent in touch with his materials 
through the whole process of produc- 
tion. ‘ 

Prior to studying at the Bauhaus, 
where she received the Bauhaus di- 
ploma, Mrs. Albers had attended art 
school in Berlin and the School of 
Applied Arts in Hamburg. The Bau- 
haus, she said, rather gave students a 
new direction than a course of pro- 
fessional training. They found that 
they had to discard everything they 
had acquired before, in order to find 
out what they needed to meet condi- 
tions imposed by contemporary in- 
dustrial design. They found that all 








Red Meander, 1954. 


their earlier technical training was too 
restrictive and traditional, too set in 
a mold to meet demands of former 
times, to be of any help in meeting 
contemporary problems. 
Handweaving at Black Mountain 
College in its more advanced stages 
tried to prepare the student for ma- 
chine production, an approach which 
rescued handweaving from merely the 
revival of a lost skill or a romantic 
attempt to recall the past, and gave it 
a responsible part in a new develop- 
ment in textiles. Emphasis was placed 
on exploration and free development 
of new forms rather than on repeat- 
ing traditional formulas. Since hand 
and machine weaving are fundamen- 
tally the same, the theory of the con- 
structive process, the draft writing. 
was taught so as to include both hand 
and machine possibilities. The earliest 
work was developed, expanded be- 


— 


yond the boundaries which seemed to 
have been set at that time, in order to 
stimulate new experimentation. The 
teaching was directed toward the de- 
velopment of structures, from the ele- 
mentary weaves to the more compli- 
cated derivations, rather than the 
passing on of patterns for weaving. 
For the esthetic side of weaving, the 
same attention to fundamentals was 
needed. 

Creating, according to Mrs. Albers, 
means reacting to material rather than 
the execution of a dream, as the lay- 
man sees it. The first vision of some- 
thing to be done is more the mood than 
the form. The form emerges as the 
work progresses. 

Since 1949, when she left Black 
Mountain College, Mrs. Albers has 
been in demand as a lecturer on de- 
signing in general, textile designing 
specifically. She has lectured or con- 





ducted seminars at the Philadelphia 
Museum School, the University of 
Hawaii, Yale University department 
of architecture, Minnesota School of 
Art, the Brooklyn Museum, San 
Francisco Museum, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. She also was a speaker 
on design at the first national confer- 
ence sponsored by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council at Asilomar, 
California, in 1957. 

In her work with architects, her 
fabrics have been designed as integral 
parts of the architectural scheme. A 
recent commission was an Ark curtain 
for the new synagogue of Temple 
Emanu-el of Dallas, Texas. The cur- 
tain, with stepped stripes of metallic 
blue, green, silver and gold, is mounted 
on panels and stands against a brick 
wall inlaid with flecks of gold that 
form a giant candelabrum. Gyorgy 
Kepes, on the faculty of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was in 
charge of the interior design and 
William Wooster of the University of 
California the architectural consultant. 

She designed bedspreads and divid- 
ing curtains for the dormitories for 
the Harvard Law School for which 
Walter Gropius, former head of the 
department of architecture at Har- 
vard, was the architect. She also has 
executed commissions for architects 
Marcel Breuer, Paul Schmeikher and 
others in the contemporary field. In 
working with architects, weavers often 
can give valuable help in indicating 
what will and what will not work in 
textiles. An architect's first idea may 
not be practicable since he has had 
little or no experience with fabrics. 

In an article in textiles published 
in Perspecta, the Yale University 
architectural journal, she character- 
ized textiles as “the pliable plane.” 
For interior use textiles can be re- 
garded as architectural elements and 
where pliability is the primary cons‘d- 
eration, as in drapery materials, there 
is no substitute for textiles. If we 
recognize the function of a drapery 
material as being pliable, of changing 
position, an attitude toward designing 
it already has been established. 

Writing in 1946, Mrs. Albers de- 
clared that handweavers could be used 
to greater advantage in the textile in- 
dustry—as many textile firms have 
discovered fairly recently. At that 
time she noted, main progress in cloth 
making was limited to the creating of 





(Continued on page 56) 
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Suggestions for Finishing 


The purpose of this article is not to 
give the handweavers step-by-step in- 
struction on how to finish their prod- 
ucts, but to provide information that 
will enable them to construct a fabric 
properly for a specific purpose and 
have it finished in a way that will give 
the best results. 

Recently I have been discussing 
finishing of fabrics with a few hand- 
weavers and was astonished at some 
of the comments I heard. The pre- 
valent attitude seems to be : Give it to 
your dry cleaner or the nearest textile 
finishing plant and they will know 
what to do. That is true if a weaver 
does not understand finishing. Too 
often, such a finishing process does 
not bring out all the possibilities in 
unusual fabrics. The handweaver as a 
true craftsman should not share this 
attitude. He should try to acquire 
some knowledge of what could or 
should be done and, more important, 
why. 

Each fiber and each yarn demands 
something different. When you select 
and buy yarns you should bear in 
mind the finishing treatment you will 
give your fabric. This you should also 
consider when you dye your yarns or 
select colors. Nowadays there are no 
truly loom finished fabrics—that is, 
fabrics sold exactly as they come off 
the loom. Fabrics get at least a press- 
ing with a steam iron and that is the 
finishing. But most fabrics have to be 
given wet treatments. Why do fabrics 
require wet treatments and what are 
these treatments ? 

Most spun and twisted yarns con- 
tain varying percentages of spinoil. 
Oil has to be added to make fibers 
spinnable and this spinoil stays in un- 
til it is scoured out in a dyeing or 
finishing process. Some yarns are 
given sizing or other treatments to 
make them wearable. Size can be 
permanent like some gelatin or plastic 
preparations (polyvynil for example) 
or removable like starch. Removable 
sizings have to come out in finishing. 
Other yarns and fibers have to be set 
in boiling water or steam—processes 
which release the fibers to allow con- 
traction and limit shrinkage. As I al- 
ready said each fiber, yarn and fabric 
requires something different. 

Let us first consider fabrics consist- 
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ing of one fiber only. Today these 
provide perhaps the great bulk of all 
textile production, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the tendency 
is more and more towards blending of 
fibers and yarns. In most cases it is 
handweavers who do the great bulk 
of all pioneer work and experimenta- 
tion with blends. 

COTTON. The natural fiber contains 
a tiny amount of plant wax (actually 
seed wax) which if not removed— 
and this is especially apparent in 
Egyptian and Egyptian type cotton— 
will substantially contribute to aging 
and yellowing of the fabric. Some 
spinoil is also present. Warp yarns 
may have been sized and a removal 
of size may be desirable. The chemical 
process of desizing is complicated and 
best left to a qualified finishing plant. 
Be sure to tell your finisher exactly 
what kind and type of size has been 
used. (If you do not know what kind 
of sizing has been used, or what dyes, 
consult your supplier and he may be 
able to help you. Before buying your 
yarn, explain for what purpose the 
fabric is to be used and what specifi- 
cations you must meet as to light fast- 
ness, wash fastness or other require- 
ments. If you buy odd lot yarns, you 
may often be at a disadvantage. In 
this case the only thing to do is to 
make a sample and subject it to 
finishing processes to see what 
happens.) Scouring with soap or a 
detergent is easy and does not require 
any precautions except that no acid 
whatsoever must be present. Cotton 
will withstand boiling and prolonged 
and repeated wet treatments. Vat dyes 
will withstand such treatment and I 
recommend their use whenever pos- 
sible, as handweavers have not the 
means of properly testing light and 
wash fastness of different lots. Shrink- 
age is not a serious problem with 
cotton except where crepe yarns are 
involved (crepe yarns are yarns with 
very high twist that crinkle and con- 
tract). | remember a few years ago 
somebody caused a sensation by an- 
nouncing he could shrink cotton by as 
much as 7 per cent. Shrinkage in 
cotton is often used to achieve special 
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effects. If you cannot set your warp 
closely enough and beat in enough 
threads to provide as close an effect 
as you want, shrinkage can give it to 
you. This is true only of cotton. Un- 
less you have overstretched your yarn 
during warping, winding or weaving 
(and that applies to all fibers) the 
shrinkages for the fibers mentioned in 
this article are typical. With cotton I 
would estimate 3 to 4 per cent shrink- 
age compared with off - the - loom 
measurements. A calendering process 
often fellows the drying. A calender 
is a machine with a varying number 
of heavy rollers, each covered with a 
different surface, some heated. The 
fabric is run through two or more 
rollers under pressure. (Very heavy 
irons and laundry rollers or home 
mangles can produce similar effects. ) 

WOOL FIBERS react quite differently 
to wet treatment. Books could be 
written on what to do and not to do. 
Wool is spun either on the woolen or 
the worsted system. Most woolen 
yarns bought by handweavers are 
stock-dyed (dyed in the fiber before 
spinning) and may therefore still be 
full of spinoil. Worsted yarn is usually 
skein-dyed and therefore often free 
from spinoil. (Dyeing is almost al- 
ways preceded by a scouring process 
to assure evenness of color and pene- 
tration of dye.) The wool fiber has an 
outstanding characteristic, namely to 
felt whenever fiber plasticity is in- 
duced. Plasticity is induced any time 
the moist or wet fiber is subjected to 
elevated temperature, heat, friction, or 
pressure. Felting is always accom- 
panied by shrinking. To control either 
is extremely difficult and there 1s no 
reversing the process. Woolen yarns 
will usually shrink more than worsted 
yarns; 12 to 18 per cent is often con- 
sidered a normal range of shrinkage. 
Of course setting in the loom, tension 
on the loom, and weave have some in- 
fluence on the amount a fabric will 
felt and shrink. So does the tempera- 
ture and length of treatment. I have 
seen extremes of 40 per cent shrink- 
age. I have recently heard it recom- 
mended that woolen fabrics should be 
dry cleaned before scouring them. 
This is—to the best of my knowledge 
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Favorite of Young American Weaver 


Nellie Znamierowski is a textile de- 
signer who has turned her creative 
attention toward rya rug designing 
and making. She became acquainted 
with ryas while on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship in Finland, where she felt that 
they were one of the highest forms of 
expression a textile designer or 
weaver has open to him without going 
into fine arts such as painting. In fact, 
the word, rya or (rytjy as it is in Fin- 
nish—the other being the Swedish 
name), is more or less literally trans- 
lated into rug, but it has come to mean 
more a painting in wool. 

“T myself could never be a painter,” 
says Miss Znamierowski, “because 
the thinking as a painter is not there. 
I think in terms of what I can do with 
my yarns in relationship to pattern 
and color and depth. At the moment 
I am especially intrigued with the 
lushness and vitality that the blending 
of various colors of yarns can bring 
about.”’ 

Of course, Miss Znamierowski 
points out, that this is a purely per- 
sonal interpretation and in that lies 
the joy of rya designing. It is all per- 
sonal and it reflects the weaver and 
what he has to say about design and 
color. The rya rugs can transmit joy or 
sorrow, sunlight or darkness, be im- 
pressionistic concepts of the sea or 
the forest, or just pure exercises in 
composition. Mostly, she feels, they 
would come under what painters term 
“abstract impressionism.” 

Of course there is the other side of 
rya designing that is strictly for floor 
use. This form can be just as exciting 
and creative, but with the limitation in 
mind that it must not be too over- 
powering or people will be loathe to 
step on it. 

In Finland, the ryas originated in 
the rural areas and became one of the 
traditional products of folk handi- 
crafts. Early designs were symbolic 
and the prime use was as a wall hang- 
ing for warmth against the cold Fin- 
nish winter. Other uses were as rugs, 
bed covers, sled blankets and they 


Section of colorful rya rug, called 
“Wildflowers,” designed and woven 
by Miss Znamierowski on commis- 
sion. 
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even had a part in weddings. The 
young couple stands on the rya during 
the ceremony and then it is placed on 
their wedding bed. 

With such a prominent role in Fin- 
nish craft history, it is not surprising 
that now the rya is looked upon as 
the culmination of the young textile 
designer-weaver’s course of study. At 
least this was the case at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts in Helsinki 
where Miss Znamierowski studied on 
her Fulbright grant. 

She had seen comparatively few 
ryas here in the United States, but 
what there was to see opened her eyes 
to a new potential for more self ex- 
pression in her work. However it was 
not till she went to Finland that she 
saw how important was the role they 
played in Finnish weaving circles. At 
the school the 3-year weaving pro- 
gram ends in each student’s designing 
and making his own rya. Everything 
that the student has learned or assimi- 
lated about design and weaving during 
the past three years is put to the test, 
so to speak. He is given complete free 
range to compose what he wishes. 
These ryas were primarily to be exhi- 
bition pieces or wall hangings, but 
there was a standard joke in the class 


that if the rya failed to come out as 
planned, it could always be used on 
the floor. 

While at the school Miss Znamie- 
rowski followed a special program as 
a foreign third year student. She 
studied weaving in its technical aspects 
with Miss Hulda Potila. For the study 
of design in woven fabrics and rugs, 
her instructor was Miss Kirsti Ilves- 
salo, who herself is a well-known rya 
artist. Added to this was an excellent 
course in design and composition with 
Timo Sarpaneva, noted Finnish glass, 
textile and graphic designer. 

Miss Znamierowski also had the op- 
portunity to visit with Uhra-Beata 
Simberg-Ehrstrom, another famous 
rya designer. Although she and Miss 
Ilvessalo have a completely different 
approach to design, Miss Znamie- 
rowski was impressed by their won- 
derful use of color. “My foundation 
in rya design,” she said “came from 
these artists and it is to them that | 
feel a great debt of thanks for what- 
ever success I have achieved in my 
rugs.” 

Although the ryas in school were 
designed and made by the students, 
this is not the case when one arrives 
at a point of some renown. In Hel- 
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Working sketch of rug illustrated 


sinki there is an association called the 
Suomen Kadsitydn Ystivét OY 
(Friends of the Finnish Handicraft) 
where weavers work closely with the 
designer and actually make the rug. 
Credit is given to both on the back 
of the rya. This is a wonderful system 
since it allows the designer to pro- 
duce many more rugs than he could 
ordinarily have time for when work- 
ing on his own. A rya rug takes usual- 
ly between six and eight weeks to 
make, if one works steadily on it. Al- 
though this may seem like a short 
enough period it permits one to make 
only about three or four rugs a year. 
This takes into account the time spent 
working out the design. 

A rya rug, which is usually approxi- 
mately 45” x 62”, may be made in 
one of two ways—on the loom, or on 
a prepared backing. Miss Znamie- 
rowski receives the backing from Fin- 
land. It is made of linen, woo! and 
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cow’s hair. 

On the loom the weave used is a 
standard tabby weave with Ghiordes 
knots inserted at regular intervals, 
usually of one inch. These can be made 
closer or further apart according to 
the wish of the weaver. The yarn for 
the knots is all pre-cut in lengths 
from 4 to 6 inches. The length of the 
cut yarn is irregular so that the rug 
will have the rough look that is not 
found in machine made rugs. This 
method also produces a more inter- 
esting color shading. 

Usually Miss Znamierowski uses 
three threads to a knot of Persian 
worsted yarn and her color blending 
is achieved by using three different 
colors to get one color effect in each 
knot. The number of threads per knot 
and size of thread is again up to the 
weaver and the effect he desires. 

The filler in the tabby weave is 
usually the color predominant in the 


knots, although it can also be the same 
as the warp. For the warp a cable cord 
doubled is best. Miss Znamierowski 
uses a number eight reed for this. 

The other method of rya making 
is based on exactly the same principles 
except, since the backing is already 
woven, the weaver has only to attach 
the knots, which are spaced six threads 
apart. However, since one must go 
through the backing, a tapestry needle 
is used to facilitate this. It must be 
constantly threaded, especially so 
where the colors are changed with 
every knot. The time that is saved by 
not having to set up a loom and weave 
the backing is consumed by threading 
the needle. 

Miss Znamierowski makes a small 
sketch of her design and transmits 
this to point paper to use as a guide 
when working on the loom. When 
working with the backing, she parti- 
tions both the design and the backing 
into equal sections and then roughly 
sketches in the design on the backing. 

She has no partiality for either 
method, except that she feels on the 
backing one can see the rug in clearer 
perspective as the work progresses and 
thereby check mistakes before they get 
out of hand. But then one must be pre- 
pared for the inevitable tedious 
threading and for hemming the rug 
at its completion. On the loom it is 
easier to make a mistake (when Miss 
Znamierowski speaks of mistakes, it 
it always in relation to color feeling) 
and not be aware of it till the very end. 

The rya pictured is called Wild- 
flowers. It was done on the prepared 
backing and was a commissioned work 
for D. J. van Niekerk, Information 
Officer, Union of South Africa. 

Miss Znamierowski received her 
degree from the Rhode Island School 
of Design in 1953 and then went for 
a summer of study of classical art at 
the University of Rome, Italy. She 
returned to Europe in 1955-56 on her 
Fulbright grant. 

She is now free-lancing both in 
textiles and in industrial design. One 
of her ryas appeared in the Young 
Americans of 1958 show at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts. It re- 
ceived an honorable mention and is 
now touring galleries in the United 
States under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. Last 
March she was a member of a 4-man 
show at the Bronxville Women’s Club, 
Bronxville, New York. 
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Expert on the Draw-Loom 
By RUTH ARNOLD 











Alice Hindson, who is one of the 
outstanding handweavers in England 
today, was a pupil of Luther Hooper. 
Her book, “The Designer’s Draw- 
loom,” published early in 1958 by 
Faber and Faber in England and by 
Charles T. Branford in Boston, is 
the outcome of considerable research 
in the techniques of draw-loom weav- 
ing and in the design of draw-looms. 

Her teacher, Luther Hooper, was 
an expert on many aspects of hand- 
loom weaving and wrote several 
books on the subject. His first, 
Hand-loom Weaving, Plain & Or- 
namental, published in 1910, is now 
in its sixth edition. His series of 
three books, Weaving with Small 
Appliances, is still in demand. Weav- 
ers hunt tirelessly in the bookshops 
hoping to find copies ; these books are 
now unfortunately out of print. 

Hooper worked first as an artist 
and for many years was a designer of 
wallpaper. It was not until he was 41 
years old that he became interested 
in weaving. For some years he was 
manager of a silk factory in Ipswich, 
England, that produced rich silk dam- 
asks, brocatelles and velvets on 
hand-Jacquard looms. In 1901 he re- 
turned to London, where he designed 
tapestries and superintended a small 
tapestry-weaving industry. 

In 1910 Hooper set up a weaving 
studio in London and started writing 
books and articles on weaving. For 
a time he was the head of the weav- 
ing department of the London City 
Council’s Central School of Arts and 
Crafts on Southampton Row. 


After retiring from his post at the 
school, Hooper experimented with 
the making of modern draw-looms 
for handweavers. Many draw-looms 
were made for his students; one of 
these students was Alice Hindson. 

The New Draw-loom, the last book 
which he wrote, was one outcome of 
his experimental work. Hooper’s 
draw-looms were built on the prin- 
ciple of the traditional English draw- 
loom. One important change was a 
device that enabled the weaver to have 
full control of the pattern apparatus 
and to dispense with the need for 
a drawboy. Many of the illustrations 


Examples of draw-loom weaving, 
designed and woven by Alice Hind- 
son, each done with two warps, one 
shuttle and 24 simple cords. 
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in The New Draw-loom were drawn 
by Miss Hindson and some of the 
textiles illustrated in the book were 
woven by her. Alice Hindson has con- 
tinued and developed Luther Hoop- 
ers work in draw-loom weaving in 
her studio at Brockenhurst, Hamp- 
shire, England. 

While I was visiting in England in 
the winter of 1957, it was my privi- 
lege to spend a day with Miss Hind- 
son at her home in the New Forest. 
It was a most interesting and stimu- 
lating experience. Draw-loom weav- 
ers are not too numerous. When two 
of them do manage to meet there is 
much to talk about, many ideas to 
exchange, looms to see, textiles to 
examine and admire, and techniques 
to compare and contrast. It was truly 
a wonderful and exciting day. 

Alice Hindson started working in 
the field of arts and crafts by study- 
ing drawing, calligraphy, and wood 
engraving at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts in London. Later 
she became interested in weaving and 
worked with Luther Hooper. For 
some years she continued to work in 
all of these crafts and produced not 
only beautiful textiles on the draw- 
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Above. Small Hooper draw-loom 
with 24 pattern shafts and two warps. 


loom but also several illuminated 
manuscripts and wood engravings. 
Her work in calligraphy and illumi- 
nating has been exhibited by the So- 
ciety of Scribes and Illuminators of 
which she is a member. 

I greatly admired her beautiful 
illuminated manuscript book, W eav- 
ing Notes, an illustrated diary of her 
work with Luther Hooper, which 
combines the crafts. A manuscript 
book made for a little girl’s christen- 
ing is another example of such a com- 
bination. Since the child was to be 
christened Elizabeth, the silk covers 
of the book were woven on the draw- 
loom in a design suggested by the 
story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Another work of art is Miss Hind- 
son’s manuscript book, Rebuilding 
Queen’s Mead Bridge. This is a rec- 
ord in words and drawings of the 
rebuilding, by three forest laborers, 
of one of the wooden bridges near her 


Left. Large Luther Hooper draw- 
loom with 30 pattern shafts and two 
warps. 
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Fabrics designed and woven on the 
draw-loom by Miss Hindson. Reading 
down. Woven with two warps, one 
shuttle and 24 simple cords. Warp 
pattern design, dark pattern warp and 
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light background; one shuttle. One- 
warp fabric, two shuttles and 16 
simple cords. Her fabrics have been 
widely exhibited. 





home in the New Forest. 

Her patterns engraved on wood 
have been used by many of the lead- 
ing British publishers for book jack- 
ets and end papers. Unfortunately 
the lithograph from which 
some of the patterns were reproduced 


stones 


were destroyed by bombing during 
the last war. 

For some time Miss Hindson has 
concentrated on draw-loom weaving. 
She weaves dress materials, bed- 
spreads, hangings and evening bags. 
Miss Hindson’s work has been ex- 
hibited in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Canada, and the United States. 

She not only weaves but teaches 
draw-loom weaving. Her lectures and 
cemonstrations in this field are well- 
known in England. In her workshop 
at Brockenhurst two or three of her 
six draw-looms are available for the 
use of her students. Two of the draw- 
looms used by Miss Hindson are il- 
lustrated here. These English draw- 
looms differ used in 
Scandinavia and from the draw-loom 
built by Rollo Purrington described 


from those 


and shown in the Summer 1955 issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman. Space 
does not permit a full discussion of 
the similarities and differences of 
these two types of draw-loom. Weav- 
ers interested in draw-looms will find 
Miss Hindson’s looms described in 
her book, The Draw- 
loom. The Purrington draw-loom is 
described and explained in detail in 
my book, Weaving on a Draw-loom. 

Miss Hindson is a member of the 


Designer's 


editorial committee of the English 
weaving magazine, The Quarterly 


Journal of the Guilds of Weavers, 
Spinners and Dyers. She has written 
several articles on weaving. 





The following articles by Mrs. 
Arnold, who is known for her draw- 
loom weaving, have appeared in 
Handweaver & Craftsman: Work- 
shop at Heme, Weaving Summer- 
and-W inter, Summer 1958; Finishing 
Linen and Handweaving in Spain, 


Fall 1957: Handwoven Christmas 
Cards, Summer 1956; and Weaving 
Damask, Summer 1955. All issues 


are still available. Mrs. Arnold be- 
came intcrest:d in draw-loom weav- 
ing in Stockholm in 1952 where Miss 
Ann-Beat Carlson, head of the weav- 
ing school of the Society of the 
Friends of Handwork, made it pos- 
sible for her to study their draw-looms. 
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Queen Anne’s Pattern 


In November of 1957 a member of 
the Tulsa, Oklahoma Hand Weavers 
brought a guest to our meeting—a 
most charming, interesting and love- 
able person who had recently located 
in Tulsa. She was Mrs. F. E. Matheny 
“Aunt Edith” to many of her 
friends. Mrs. Matheny brought with 
her a box of what she called mountain 
weaving from Kentucky. But there 
were two other pieces which caught 
our attention and piqued our curiosity 
—a pair of very beautiful linen towels 
in a pattern unfamiliar to us. 





By GERRY WOOD 


Matheny two towels which he had 
woven from a draft obtained on a re- 
cent trip. He told her it was Queen 
Anne’s pattern. These were the 
towels which she brought to our meet- 
ing. 

Although we all admired the towels 
and wished we had the draft, no one 
did anything definite about it. Oh, we 
looked through books, Mr. Worst’s in 
particular, but didn’t really get down 
to the business of doing anything 
about it until Mrs. Karl Dyk borrow- 


execute in the original form, She 
found, however, that it was possible 
to weave the pattern on eight harness- 
es, but it was not as handsome as the 
original, because the heavy rib was 
formed by the weft going over only 
three warp threads instead of over 
five, which is the case in the 10- 
harness version. 

Because of this and that, there was 
still further delay in making a sample 
in the original form. Finally one of 
the members ordered an extra castle 
from Structo to convert her 8-harness 







































































































































































And now if we may make use of 
a tried and true movie technique 
familiarly known as a flash back : 

In 1910 a young couple (Mr. and 
Mrs. Matheny) were on a train en- 
route to a National Education As- 
sociation convention. On the train 
they met a gentleman going to the 
same meeting. The three became ac- 
quainted, found mutual interests, and 
remained fast friends through many 
years. The gentleman was Edward F. 
Worst, a weaver and supervisor of 
crafts and manual arts in the Chicago 
public schools. Mrs. Matheny had re- 
cently become interested in weaving, 
and Mr. Matheny was Dean of the 
Academy at Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. 

During the next years Mr. Worst 
made numerous trips to Europe, visit- 
ing weavers and weaving centers and 
studying drafts, both old and new. He 
learned many stories in connection 
with these drafts, one of which was 
that in the old days members of 
British royalty each had a linen pat- 
tern of his very own. All palace 
linen was woven for them in that pat- 
tern and no one else was allowed to 
use it. The draft remained a secret. 

In 1927 Mr. Worst gave Mrs. 
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ed one of the towels in the summer of 
1958 and analyzed it. She first made 
a draw-down, and from that it was 
possible to get the threading, tie-up 
and treadling. It proved to be a 10- 
harness twill, and since she was limit- 
ed to eight harnesses, she turned her 
findings over to another member to 
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sample loom to a 10-harness. Another 
member’s husband was brought into 
the act. He did the conversion. Now 
we were ready to weave our Queen 
Anne sample. Two members who 
were much interested in the project 
(Mrs. Frank Allsop and Mrs. George 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Warping 


with a Horizontal Reel 
By HARRIET TIDBALL 


Warping and beaming with a horizontal reel secured 
to the loom takes the tears and the time out of these 
processes for the weaver who works without an assist- 
ant. The warping is done by a semi-sectional method 
on a folding reel with a 2-yard circumference, utilizing 
a creel, tensioner, and a low table or weaving bench to 
which the tensioner is fixed. The only additional equip- 
ment needed is scissors, a tape measure, a handful of 
bobby pins, a broom stick and scotch tape or masking 
tape. Because warping is done onto the reel in a semi- 
sectional manner not utilizing the customary sectional 
beam pegs, it is imperative that the reel circumference 
be at least two yards for warps longer than five yards. 
Because the measured warp is transferred from the 
reel to a plain warp beam, it is necessary that the reel 
be firmly attached to the loom, either front or back, so 
that the parallel position of the warp beam and reel 
cannot deviate by the least fraction of an inch during 
the beaming process. 

Horizontal reels suitable for this quick and efficient 
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No. 1. Mrs. Tidball sitting at the warper, turning reel 
toward her to beam a ribbon of warp. Entire set-up 
shown. 
method of warping are available from several manu- 
facturers, including Gilmore Looms and Nilus Leclerc, 
Inc. These differ somewhat from the Herald warping 
reel which is described in this article. The Gilmore reel 
is on a standard and can be used with any loom, attached 
in any way the weaver may find practicable. The Leclerc 
was designed especially for Leclerc looms and attaches 
directly to them. It can, however, be used with other 
looms and different methods of securing the reel to the 
loom have been devised. There are also other types 
available. 

The Herald warping reel is made for the Herald loom 
only. The reel is attached to the posts by small holders 
in the position of the removable breast beam. It takes 
only a short time to put the reel in place. The weaver 
lifts off the breast beam, places the two reel holders over 
the front posts, tightens the wing nuts which hold them 
in place, opens the folding reel, and places it in the hold- 
ers. A Gardiner-type tensioner is secured to the end of 
the bench, placed in front of the reel at the right-hand 
side and positioned so the thread ribbon emerges from 
the edge of spreader about an inch from the cross-arms 
of the reel at the right-hand side of the planned, centered 
warp area. The creel or spool holder is placed directly 
behind the tensioner and does not require a long distance 
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spread such as sectional beaming usually necessitates. 

A special advantage of the method is illustrated by the 
photographs which show the warper sitting comfortably 
to the left of the tensioner throughout the warping 
process. She avoids all awkward motions and long 
reaches, 
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The creel set-up may be made from any desired number 
of spools regardless of the number of ends. per inch in 
the planned warp. Flora Dee Goforth, who introduced a 
variation of this beaming method through the U. S. 
Indian Service publication, Weave it Yourself, in 1947, 
suggests beaming as few as four threads from four spools : 
practical, but beaming from a minimum of eight spools is 
usually more feasible. On the other hand, a warp ribbon 
with as many threads as are required in sectional beam- 
ing (usually sufficient threads for two inches of warp) 
may also be used, or any number between the two ex- 
tremes. The method is practical for any type or fineness 
of warp material or for any mixture of threads, and it is 
particularly satisfactory for problem materials which have 
a tendency to slip and slide with more usual methods, for 
thread mixtures which beam at differing tensions, and 
for threads with great elasticity which are susceptible to 
varying tensions when wound on a warping board or by 
the vertical reel method. Wide stripe warps require a 
little ingenuity in figuring the order, but can be managed. 

The requirement for controlling thread tension is 
simply the use of a good, Gardiner-type tensioner with at 
least six tensioner pegs through which the threads from 
the spools are carried with crosses between each peg and 
thread. The desired number of warp ends per inch must 
be set in the spreader reed at the end of the tensioner so 
they will emerge at the correct set for the final warp. 
For instance, if twelve spools of warp material are used 
to make a warp which in its final form will set at 24 ends 
per inch, sley the spreader so the warp ribbon emerges 
half an inch wide or slightly narrower, never wider. If 
the twelve ends are to be set at 30 ends per inch, five 
bouts will be required for each two inches, so a single 
warp-ribbon should be one-third to two-fifths of an inch 
wide. 

The weaver who has several looms needs a reel to fit 
only one, preferably the widest loom, as the warp may be 
carried from the reel to another loom. Place the loom to 
be beamed in front of the reel with the warp beam toward 
it, and by some means secure the two looms together so 
neither can move during the beaming. Two identical 
lengths of 2 x 4s laid on the floor between the base pieces 
of both looms make a satisfactory stabilizer. 

The method of horizontal reel warping and beaming is 
best described by photographs. Photograph 1 shows the 
entire reel set-up with the warper sitting comfortably, 
turning the reel toward her to beam a ribbon of warp. 

Photograph 2 shows a completed warp bout. A bobby 
pin is slipped around the ribbon of warp a couple of 
inches below the place where it is to be cut, while the 
ribbon is still under tension. The reel is relaxed a bit and 
the bobbie pin is pushed into the warp bout to hold the 
ends in place. The warp ribbon is then cut. 

Photograph 3 shows the positioning of the warp bout. 
In winding, the bout is placed slightly to the left of the 
previously wound warp so that about a quarter or a half- 
inch space occurs between the warp and the new bout. 
The new bout must then be carefully shoved along each 
of the six reel arms to its proper position. A ruler or 


Reading down, No. 4. Securing new warp ribbon to tie- 
in rod. No. 2, Completed warp bout. Note bobby pin used 
to hold warp before cutting. No. 3. Positioning of warp 
bout. Note space between warp and new bout. 
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tape measure should be used with at least every third or 
fourth bout ‘to assure that the correct warp width is 
achieved. A useful trick is to cement two plastic tape- 
measures to two opposite arms of the reel, positioning 
them with perfect accuracy, so the beamer has a constant 
warp width check before him and need not use a separate 
measurer. After the warp is positioned, the bench holding 
the tensioner is moved toward the warper about the dis- 
tance of the width of one warp bout. 

Photograph 4 shows a new warp ribbon being secured 
to the tie-in rod. This tie-in rod is attached by cords 
about eight inches long to one of the reel arms. (Careful 
examination of the photograph shows two cords holding 
the left end of the rod to the arms above and below it. 
One of these is a temporary tie placed at the left side be- 
fore starting the warping, simply to stabilize the tie-in 
rod. This temporary tie is cut when the warp nears com- 
pletion.) The warp ribbon is carried around the tie-in 
rod, divided into two halves which are taken around the 
ribbon in the usual manner and tied with a simple half- 
hitch that will untie without difficulty when the beaming 
is completed. A square knot on top of the hitch is un- 
necessary and a nuisance, but it may give the person 
using this method for the first time more feeling of 
security. Or the traditional bowknot tie-in may be used 
ii the beamer prefers, as the knot is untied at the end and 
there is no warp waste. After the bout is tied in to the 
reel rod, the warper turns the reel toward him as shown 
in Photograph 1, until the necessary number of complete 
and partial revolutions have been made to give the de- 
sired warp length. The warper must never touch the warp 
ribbon or the tensioner during the turning, or release the 
tension on the reel, or warp tension will be disturbed. 
The turning may be done rapidly. The only precaution 
necessary is to count the number of revolutions of the 
reel. 

In actual practice the step photographed at 4 comes 
first, followed in order by photographs 1, 2, 3. This order 
and procedure is repeated for each bout required for the 
total warp. 

Photograph 5 was taken from above the back of the 
loom after the warp had been reeled and was being tied 
in to the warp beam. Each of the bobby pins holding 
warp bouts was carefully separated from its bout by 
gathering together the cut ends and pulling them gently 
to the left to leave the warp ribbon dangling, with the 
bobby pin holding the ends. The reel is then turned so 
the bouts hang freely with sufficient length to reach from 
the reel, across the tops of the harnesses or the castle, to 
the warp beam tie-in rod. The position of the reel is then 
fixed by inserting a strong rod between the reel and the 
sides of the loom frame. This photograph shows a broom- 
stick being used, although the manufacturer may supply 
a strong stick to serve this purpose. 

Making the tie-in to the warp beam rod from the warp 
which lies across the top castle is shown in the photo- 
graph. The best way to place the warp for this procedure 
is to run a long stick under the loosely hanging warp, 


Reading down. No. 5. Showing back of loom after the 
warp has been reeded and was being tied in to the warp 
beam. No. 6. Entire loom-reel set-up, beaming in prog- 
ress. No. 7. An easy way of threading, seated before 
loom. 
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parallel to the reel and harnesses, and gently lift the en- 
tire warp on the stick over the castle until it hangs as 
shown by the center section in the photograph. Handling 
the warp bouts will displace the order, and should be 
avoided. Any favorite tie-in knot, including lashing, may 
be used for the tie-in, but it is best to tie the edge two 
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bouts first and tighten the warp beam a notch or two and 
then tie the two sides alternately, working either from 
the edges inward or from the center outward. This tie-in 
must be made with the same tension precision as is used 
when tieing-in warp to the cloth beam because this tie-in 
{fixes the tension for the entire beaming. 

Photograph 6 shows the entire loom-reel setup with 
the beaming in progress. The bar fixing the position of 
the reel is removed. The beamer stands at the right side 
of the loom, turns the warp-beam crank with the right 
hand and tensions the reel with the left hand. Through 
manually tensioning the warp by exerting pressure on the 
reel arms as the reel turns, any desired degree of tension 
on the warp beam is achieved. Observe that the entire 
warp goes onto the warp beam in perfect position with 
perfect overall tension and without a single twisting of 
threads. (A little extra care and perhaps gentle combing 
imay be advantageous at the position where the knots 
start winding on the warp beam and the warp spreads 
itself across the back beam uniformly. Once the thread 
order is established over the back beam there is no thread 
displacement as long as the warp is held under tension. ) 
The winding may be discontinued at any point for the in- 
sertion of warp sticks or corrugated cardboard or what- 
ever beam padding is used between the warp and the warp 
beam, but the tension on the reel should be held. If there 
is any slipping or warp tension (this will usually happen 
only through accident or interruption) the warp may be 
wound back onto the reel for the desired distance and re- 
beamed. The entire beaming process takes only a few 
minutes, even for very long warps, as one may turn the 
warp beam very fast, with the only delay for the insertion 
of padding. 

There are several special methods which greatly facili- 
tate threading of a warp so beamed—or beamed in any 
manner without a cross. The requirements for rapid 
threading without a cross (and threading without a cross 
can be much more rapid than with one) are that the warp 
threads be secured in their exact beam order and that they 
hang from a position just behind the harnesses and be- 
tween the heddle eyes and the upper heddle bars. This 
order is fixed and maintained through taping the entire 
warp to a rod with scotch or masking tape. The rod used 
for fixing the reel position during the tie-in is convenient 
for this purpose. While the warp is still under tension, 
place this rod under the entire warp, perfectly parallel to 
the reel and the beams, about 18 inches from the warp 
ends. (This position is usually such that the rod may be 
slipped under the warp on top of the harnesses or castle. ) 
Place a length of tape somewhat longer than the warp 
width across the entire warp and press it firmly across its 
entire length so all warp threads are secured to the rod. 
Untie the warp from the reel and remove the folding reel 
from the front of the loom. Holding the rod to which the 
warp is affixed, turn the warp beam crank until the rod 
is about two inches behind the last harness and secure 
the rod in this position. This may be done by tying the 
rod from the castle or to the castle or taping it with 
scotch or masking tape to the side pieces of the loom, ac- 
cording to the loom structure. For the Herald loom 
shown here, the rod is rested on the diagonal cross arms 
holding the back beam to the castle and secured with 
tape, or, if a lower position is desired, it is suspended 
under these arms by tape. A further precaution to insure 
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warp order may then be made through taping the warp 
to the back beam of the loom. 

Threading may then be done in the easy, rapid and 
comfortable manner illustrated in Photograph 7. First re- 
move the beater from the loom and also the breast beam. 
Pull a low stool into the loom (this may require unhook- 
ing the tie-ups so the treadles do not interfere with the 
stool or with the threader’s feet.) The easiest threading 
position places the heddle-eyes at about chest height. If 
a sufficiently low stool is not available, the harnesses may 
be blocked up or tied to a higher position. With the 
catches on the heddle bars unfastened and all heddles 
pushed to the extreme left, count off the correct number 
of heddles from each harness required by a predetermined 
section of the draft and push these to the right. Place the 
left hand at the left and behind this group of heddles for 
selecting the correct thread from the extreme right of the 
warp and do not move it from this position. With a 
threading hook in the right hand, select the correct 
heddle, place the hook through the eye, draw the selected 
warp end through, and push the threaded heddle to the 
extreme right. When the group of heddles is threaded, 
check the accuracy, tie off the warp group, and push the 
heddles to the extreme right. With the left hand always 
working with the warp threads behind the heddles, and 
the right hand holding the hook and always working with 
the heddles in front of them, the number and distance of 
motions is reduced to a minimum, this makes threading 
rapid and non-fatiguing. 

For the weaver who works alone or who wishes to be 
completely independent of all help in performing the 
operations of making a warp and beaming it, the loom- 
attached, horizontal, 2-yard, warping reel brings needed 
help. For the weaver who works with many types of 
plain and mixed warps in a variety of widths, numbers of 
ends per inch, spacings and lengths, the horizontal reel 
provides a one-method warping system suitable for all 
warps, which does not necessitate using any definite 
number of spools or tubes of material. 

Even though there are very few looms now equipped 
for horizontal reel warping, the method is being used with 
gratifying success and pleasure by an increasing number 
of weavers, many of whom have devised their own reel 
attachments. 


Mrs. Tidball has been traveling abroad for the last few 
months, studying various phases of European textiles. 
She will return November | and remain in the East for 
a workshop at Mrs. Myra R. Young’s Studio in New 
York, a lecture to the Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers 
and other talks. For the last few years she has been living 
in Michigan and has been active with various weavers’ 
organizations there. She helped to plan the successful 
summer conference sponsored by the Michigan League 
of Handweavers at Waldenwoods, Hartland, and has been 
teaching at Hartland Area Crafts. Mrs. Tidball formerly 
published Shuttiecraft and directed the Shuttle Craft 
Guild, which she took over from the late Mary M. At- 
water and later sold to Mary E. Black of Bedford, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Among her most recent books are The 
Handloom Weaves, Interior Decorating the Handloom 
Way, Weaver's Word Find, The Inkle Weave, and 
Handweavers’ Instruction Manual. 
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Baby Blanket 


Double Width Material Woven on a Narrow Loom 


The double width material illus- 
trated here was woven on a 22-inch, 
8-harness table loom by Mrs. Arthur 
T. Hinckley of Niagara Falls, New 
York. Since she had only a narrow 
loom and wanted to make a baby 
blanket, she used this method to pro- 
duce material of the desired width. 

Miss Lou Tate of the “Kentucky 
Weaver” first published this weaving 
technique in her collection of Cape 
Breton Coverlets. She called it “an 
old linen” weave, useful for blankets 
or shawls and also suggested it as an 
absorbent towel weave. It is also 
known as “Young Man’s Delight,” 
Mrs. Hinckley developed the double 
width arrangement for a narrow 
loom. Woven with one shuttle it pro- 
duces a diamond figure but woven 
with two shuttles in contrasting colors 
(one like the warp) it produces a 
diagonal across the whole fabric. 

One must exercise care in manag- 
ing the fold, so there will be no tight- 
ness when the blanket is opened. The 
wool must be left loosely in the shed 
and a sufficient “loop” allowed at the 
fold especially on the inner shot. A 
little gentle coaxing in the washing 
materially reduces any distortion in 
the area. 

The warp for this baby blanket 
was white 2-ply wool Fabri; Lily 
Weave wool or the Canadian 2/16 
also are suitable. The weft was sport 
yarn wool in two colors—one the 
color of the warp and the other a 
pale color. The warp is sett 30 to the 
inch—2 per dent in a 15 dent reed. 
When harnesses 1, 2, 3, 4 are lifted 
a sett of 15 per inch is evident for 
each layer of warp. The sport yarn 
weft, treadled on opposites, softly 
fills in this rather sparse warp. 

One repeat of the design is shown 
in the draft, with 72 ends from A to 
B. A 20-inch loom will take 8 repeats 
from A to B and allow for the 12 
thread selvage which is threaded only 
on the right or open side of the warp. 
Total ends 588. A 22-inch loom will 
permit nine repeats with the 12- 
thread selvage. Total ends 660. 

The treadling for all six blocks is 
given, designating the two shuttles, 
one with pattern color and one with 
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warp color, which produce the diago- 
nal effect. This is for raising the 
harnesses with hand levers, for one 
would require 12 treadles to tie up 
the pattern. The weaving is on op- 
posites and each shuttle must make 
two shots across the loom from the 
open edge at the right, around the 
fold at the left and back to the right 
side again before taking up the sec- 
ond shuttle. As may be seen when the 
loom is set up—the 1, 2, 3, 4, levers 
raise the whole top layer of warp. It 
is well to check the evenness of tension 
carefully at first to make sure that 
the two layers are quite free from 
each other when woven, for one loose 
warp thread does not give a clear shed 
and may tie the layers together. Un- 
doing the weaving is more than usu- 





ally tedious. Each block is repeated 
three times to square the block ele- 
ment. 

This was the schedule Mrs. Hinck- 
ley set up for use at the loom. The 
treadlings in parentheses are the pat- 
tern color, the other treadlings are 
the warp color. The pattern color 
starts at the right in the top layer, 
makes two shots and rests again at 
the right when it emerges from the 
bottom layer. The warp color starts 
in the bottom layer, makes two shots 


and rests after emerging from the up- 
per layer. Each shuttle then retraces 
its path and after the eighth shot lies 
again at the right or open side. She 
found it desirable to repeat the 8-shot 
sequence three times for each block 
to produce a good diagonal. 

Treadling directions follow: 

Block 1. Shot one. Top layer right 
to left, (1-3) ; shot two, bottom layer 
left to right, (1-2-3-4-7-8); three, 
bottom r. 1, 1-2-3-4-5-6; four, top 
l. r., 3-4; five, bottom r. 1. (1-2-3-4- 
7-8) ; six, top 1. r., (1-2); seven, top 
r. l., 3-4; eight, bottom 1. r. 1-2-3-4- 
5-6. Repeat 3 times. 

Block II. One, top r. 1., (1-3) ; two 
bottom |. r. (1-2-3-4-6-8) ; three, bot- 
tom r. 1., 1-2-3-4-5-7; four, top 1. r., 
2-4: five, bottom r. |., (1-2-3-4-6-8) ; 


six, top |. r., (1-3); seven, top, r. 1. 
2-4; eight, bottom 1. r., 1-2-3-4-5-7. 
Repeat 3 times. 

Block III. One, top r. L, 


(1-4) ; 
two, bottom l. r., (1-2-3-4-6-7); 
three, bottom r. 1., 1-2-3-4-5-8; four, 
top |. r., 2-3; five, bottom r. 1., (1-2- 
3-4-6-7) ; six, top 1. r., (1-4); seven, 
top r. 1, 2-3; eight, bottom 1. r., 
1-2-3-4 5-8. Repeat 3 times. 

Block IV. One, top r. 1, (3-4); 
two, bottom |. r., (1-2-3-4-5-6); 
three, bottom r. 1., 1-2-3-4-7-8; four, 
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top l. r., 1-2; five, bottom r. 1, (1-2- 
3-4-5-6) ; six, top 1. r., (3-4) ; seven, 
top r. 1, 1-2; eight, bottom 1. r., 
1-2-3-4-7-8. Repeat 3 times. 

Block V. One, top r. 1. (2-3) ; two, 
bottom |. r. (1-2-3-4-5-8); three, 
bottom r. 1. 1-2-3-4-6-7; four, top 
l. r., 1-4; five, bottom r. 1.,(1-2-3-4- 
5-8) ; six, top 1. r., (2-3) ; seven, top 
r. l., 1-4; eight, bottom 1. r., 1-2-3-4- 
6-7. Repeat 3 times. 

Block VI. One, top r. Ll, (2-4); 
two, bottom 1. r., (1-2-3-4-5-7); 
three, bottom r. |., 1-2-3-4-6-8; four, 
top l. r., 1-3; five, bottom r. L, (1-2- 
3-4-5-7) ; six, top L. r., (2-4) ; seven, 
top r. L, 1-3; eight, bottom 1. r., 
1-2-3-4-6-8. Repeat 3 times. 


Hortense Hinckley was first intro- 


class during her household arts train- 
ing 40 odd years ago. She had no 
opportunity for further weaving un- 
til an adult education class in hand- 
weaving was offered in Niagara Falls 
in 1948. At various times since that 
first 10-lesson course she has studied 
briefly under Elsie S. Gubser at 
Chautauqua, New York, and with 
Karl Laurell, Dorothea Hulse and 
Jackie von Ladau in workshops at 
Rochester, New York. Other sources 
have been well-known weaving books 
and magazines. 

Mrs. Hinckley’s weaving is prin- 
cipally for family use; nine grand- 
children have needed baby blankets. 
Perhaps the most rewarding outlet 
for her skill is her volunteer work as 
Red Cross Grey Lady in the Buffalo 
























































where for seven years she has reg- 
ulary assisted the occupational thera- 
pists by keeping the patients’ loom 
warped, threaded and in good weav- 
ing order. 

Harriet Tidball, when she saw the 
baby blanket woven in this technique, 
thought the weave so well suited to 
its purpose that she included an il- 
lustration in her book, The Handloom 
Weaves, listed as blanket weave. 
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Mrs. Hinckley suggests selvage 
above possibly may make a better 
edge. 
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Weaving Lessons by Tape Recorder 


Weaving lessons by tape recorder 
have been developed by the staff of 
The Yarn Depot, San Francisco, for 
weavers who live too far away te at- 
tend its classes. Growing out of a 
demand from weavers who live at a 
distance from schools, A Study of 
Color and Texture is a course of three 
lessons, planned for the use of small 
groups—from seven to nine is the 
suggested number. Its purpose is to 
inspire originality and to encourage 
creative weaving by acquainting the 
student with the use of contemporary 
spins of familiar fibers in a wide range 
of beautiful colors. While the course 
is recorded in three lessons, it may 
take more than three sessions for the 
group to complete members’ projects. 

Six years of teaching experience 
have convinced the staff that the 
guided study group, similar to that 
described in the Summer 1959 issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman is the 
most successful and the most enjoy- 
able method for developing individual 
and creative weavers. Under this plan 
the group meets with a chairman to 
consider an assigned problem, which 
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is explained thoroughly. Each weaver 
completes the assignment alone and 
then brings it to the group for criti- 
cism and evaluation. In planning the 
course, it was believed that if groups 
were provided with a set of good as- 
signments and a wide selection of 
yarns in various textures and beauti- 
ful colors, they could advance in their 
weaving, and have a good time along 
with the study. 

Tape recorded lessons, rather than 
outlines, were decided upon because 
they would require concentrated at- 
tention from the group. With notes, it 
is always far too easy for the weaver 
to put the instructions aside at the 
meeting, in favor of conversation, and 
say “I will do this when I get home.” 

The text for the course is Kay 
Geary’s A Course in Textile Design, 
basic in its field. On tape, “Schatzie 
and Janet” of The Yarn Depot staff 
discuss the text and assign problems. 
A blank tape is included for student 
comment and questions. Each lesson 
is returned fer constructive criticism 
which is also recorded on tape for the 
group. Criticism is more satisfactory 


when spoken than when written, it 
has been found. 

Impersonal evaluation and con- 
structive criticism of samples is re- 
garded as one of the most important 
elements in the course. Other require- 
ments for carrying out such a corres- 
pondence program successfully are 
the appointment of a coordinator for 
each group and availability of a 
variety of materials. Every weaver 
also must complete each assignment. 
Yarns are furnished in sufficient 
quantity so that students may select 
textures and colors to complete their 
problems alone. At the end of the 
course lesson tapes must be returned 
but the group may keep the tape with 
discussion of its work. 

Weavers accustomed to using fine 
warps set 20 to 30 per inch are often 
bewildered by the only limitations 
imposed on them. Required threading 
is 1, 2, 3, 4, set 12 per inch. Treadling 
should be employed to dramatize the 
beauty of the yarn selected for each 
student’s sample. 

The Yarn Depot also is planning 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Living Color 





Northern California Conference Theme 


‘The Carmel Crafts Guild, host to 
the seventh annual Conference of 
Northern California Handweavers, 
chose Living Color as the conference 
theme, which was interpreted in a var- 
ied program of talks and exhibitions 
presented on the county fairgrounds at 
Monterey May 2-3. Even the weather 
contributed to the theme with a clear 
air that intensified the deep green of 
pines, the blue of sky and water and a 
vivid rainbow of colors that are so 
much a part of the beauty of this 
famous fishing and resort area. 

In his address on color, Rudolph 
Schaeffer, director of the Rudolph 
Schaeffer School of Design, San 
Francisco, emphasized man’s continu- 
ing need for beauty and the great 
contribution handweaving can make, 
as one instrument in bringing him 
beauty through color. To accomplish 
this, he maintained, it is essential for 
the weaver to develop a basic attitude 
toward color: enjoy it, know it and 
experience it. 

How our literature and language 
have been enriched with colorful 
weaving terms was told in anecdotes 
and quotations by Dr. Harry B. 
Green, a weaver and professor of art 
and education at San Francisco State 
College, in his talk on Handweaving 
in Everyday Living. 

Each of the three Guilds, whose ex- 
hibits received ribbons for the Best 
Use of Space, showed thoughtful 
planning. and knowledgeable use of 
color. The Los Altos Guild was espe- 
cially commended by Mr. Schaeffer 
for the sensitive and well-balanced 
handling of blue and green fabrics. 
Gayly colored textiles, contrasted with 
strong accents of black and brown, 
were used by the Loom and Shuttle 
Guild to carry out a Spanish fiesta 
theme. Japanese prints, the source of 
subtle colorings in textiles by members 
of Stockton Weavers Guild, were 
shown with their fabrics. 

At the completion of the program, 
Mr. Schaeffer conducted an unsched- 
uled forum on color for those who 
were able to remain, about half of the 
more than 600 who had registered. 
What follows is a synthesis of his two 
talks. 
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Enjoyment of beauty, Mr. 
Schaeffer said, is the first requisite of 
working creatively. To create beauty, 
it is necessary to provide an atmos- 
phere that engenders it. “Have things 
around you to inspire you,” he ad- 
vised. “It is as important to have love- 
ly flowers on your work table as it 
is important to have the finest yarns.” 
Works of art as well as objects from 
nature are fine for inspiration, he add- 
ed, but cautioned against literal copy- 
ing. In turning to any of these 
sources, what the weaver should strive 
for is an expression of the feelings 
they arouse in him. It is this personal 
reaction to the color, texture or other 





Detail, slightly enlarged, of fabric 
woven by Mrs. Edna Alves, Modesto 
Weavers Guild, for dress and jacket 
she is wearing. Warp of rose beige 
and natural 7/2 silk, alternated at 18 
per inch. Four-harness twill of fine 
silk tweed, doubled, with two tabby 
shots of gold silk. The fabric is light 
weight, partly owing to lightly beaten 
stripes at half-inch intervals. Does not 
wrinkle and has a good hand. 
qualities of a shell, a leaf, a vase, a 
painting, that should be expressed. 
When the feeling comes from within, 
the results will always be a little dif- 
ferent. 

He said he has no patience with 
weavers who weave for technique 
alone. Unfortunately an ugly thing, 





technically well done, lasts forever. 
On the other hand, some weave beauty 
and it falls apart. Beauty and sound 
structure are both essential. 

It is basically essential for the 
weaver to enjoy color and it is im- 
portant for him to study it and learn 
all he can about it, if his results are 
to be successful. Mr. Schaeffer advo- 
cates a two-part plan to study: scien- 
tific and aesthetic. The first makes it 
possible to analyze much of what hap- 
pens when colors are placed in juxta- 
position and how we react to colors. 
The second is a means of using color, 
creatively, in ways that delight the 
eye. 





He touched upon his own studies 
and experiences to show how he de- 
veloped his philosophy. Very early, 
prior to World War I, he began ex- 
perimenting with Diamond dyes, then 
available in dime stores. Using the 
primaries, red, blue and yellow, as a 
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basis for his mixtures, he soon learned 
this wasn’t enough to get at a basic 
understanding. He needed to have a 
knowledge of light. This led to an 
intensive period of study and experi- 
mentation and a continuing interest 
in the contribution science has made 
to our understanding of color. 

Today, he asserted, our dyes are 
the best we’ve ever had, thanks to 
the work of chemists. Psychologists, 
through their studies, show us the 
importance of proper choice of colors 
for specific purposes. Physicists 
have given us a theory of light, the 
application of which gives the weaver 
a tool for the control of color in tex- 
tiles. 

Enlarging on this last statement, 
he said scientists tell us about the rain- 
bow : how all colors, which are present 
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in light, are split into separate identi- 
ties as they pass through a raindrop. 
We can do the same thing by placing 
a prism of glass so that a strong beam 
of light passes through it. We will see 
that the ray of light splits up, like a 
rainbow, into its component colors: 
blue, which is slightly violet, green 
and red. The scientists say light travels 
in a “bundle,” made up of three 
waves. The blue travels in long waves 
and travels slowly ; green, with shorter 
waves, travels faster and red, with 
very short waves (i.e. vibrations per 
inch) travels fastest. 

As those three bundles of light 
waves impinge upon the retina of the 
eye, they make all other colors visible. 
For example, where red and green 
overlap, instead of getting brown, as 
with pigments, we get a yellow on 
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Award-winning place mat of 50/3 
Irish linen, set 30 per inch, woven by 
Gula E. Gamble of Trampornas Guild. 
The Spanish lace border is done im 
novelty silk, slightly heavier than the 
linen. 


the retina of the eye. That is why, 
when we combine red and green yarns, 
it is advisable to add a little yellow to 
the red. Otherwise, the red vibrates 
and gives the eye an uncomfortable 
flicker, as it seeks the missing yellow. 

Every material has the potential of 
absorbing or reflecting light. Only 


Mary Griscom, of Round Table 
Weavers, received an award for this 
wool sheer, lightweight and cool with 
a beautiful hand. Set 15 to the inch 
with dark green fabri, used also for 
weft. Gauze or leno stripes done with 
doups, one-half inch apart. 


white, in theory, reflects back all colors 
and only black, theoretically, absorbs 
all colors. In between, all surfaces re- 
flect some colors and absorb some 
colors. To complete the entity, or 
unity, all that reflects is what we see ; 
what is absorbed is its complement. 
For example, chartreuse reflects red 
and green, more green because it con- 
tains more green, and absorbs violet 
blue, which then is its complement. 

This is important to keep in mind 
because of what happens to colors in 
juxtaposition. In sunlight, or strong 
artificial light, put a yellow-gray 
alongside chartreuse and the gray will 
have a lavender cast. Then place the 
yellow-gray with purple and see how 
the yellow becomes more evident in 
the gray. When neutral colors are 
combined with vivid colors, this be- 
comes more evident than when both 
colors are vivid, but it always occurs 
to some degree. This is because the 
eye always seeks the remainder, Le., 
the complement of whatever color is 
used. 

The analytical study of color, how- 
ever, is not enough for the weaver, 
Mr. Schaeffer maintained. “It is most 
important,” he said, “to develop the 
approach of the artist.” These five 
colors, red, purple, blue, green and 
yellow are all individuals with sepa- 
rate identities. Just as we can’t mix 
sweet, sour and bitter indiscriminate- 
ly, we cannot mix colors without a 
sense of proportion, Mr. Schaeffer 
said. They have to be mixed as we 
mix a salad dressing, with a proper 
relationship between the sweet and 
the sour, a dash of salt and perhaps 
a touch of bitter. It’s the same with 
color. We can even mix all colors if 
our proportions are correct. 

Study alone, however, will not en- 
able the weaver to gain control of the 
medium, Mr. Schaeffer declared. It 
is also necessary to work and experi- 
ment with color in order to under- 
stand its behavior. He advised making 
a color wheel. “It’s instructive. Any- 
one who has made a color wheel, in 
dye or paints, is never the same again.” 
He recommended Ciba dyes, which 
he now uses. Since they are only avail- 
able in quantity, he suggested that 
weavers who cannot enroll in color 
classes join together and share the 
costs of the dyes. 

It is equally important for weavers 
to learn to mix dry colors (yarns) 
as well as wet colors (dyes). Mr. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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in Everyday Living 


The topic assigned for discussion 
with this group (Conference of 
Northern California Handweavers) 
presented me with as many bewilder- 
ing choices as confront me when I 
shop for yarns with which to thread 
my loom. I thought of the many times 
in my travels I had seen weaving in 
contrasting cultures, in differing cir- 
cumstances, done by varied peoples: 
the Inca women, high in the Peruvian 
Andes, never without a spindle in 
their hands; the dimly-lit little shops 
deep in the casbah in Tunis, where I 
watched magnificently beautiful bur- 
nooses woven on amazingly anti- 
quated looms ; the Greek girls on the 
island of Myconos, set in Homer’s 
“wine-dark sea,” handlooming the 
principal export of that well-nigh 
barren island; the ancient graybeard, 
with loom mounted on a truck, weav- 
ing the old plaids on the banks of 
Loch Lomond; the piano teacher in 
New Jersey whose studio I visited 
upon learning that she required all 
her music students to weave, using 
fingers instead of shuttles, as a part of 
learning rhythm and digital dexterity. 
I thought of the weaving I had seen 
done in hospitals and_ recreation 
centers; weaving done by the blind 
and the mentally ill; weaving done by 
young school children. These are 
tangible evidences of the relationship 
between weaving and everyday living 
—but they are obvious ones, like the 
strong-colored stripes made by the 
weft threads crossing the warp. 

Beneath these obvious manifesta- 
tions are less tangible factors of this 
pervading relationship, supporting, 
motivating, interlocking them — as 
does the web on our looms. If every- 
day living is composed of the words 
we use in our conversation and the 
politics in which we engage, the 
history that is behind us and the 
legends we inherit from it, the songs 
we sing and the poetry we make, the 
minutiae and trivia of dawn to dusk 
activities—then here in these areas 
too we will find evidences of the in- 
fluence of this ancient and honorable 
craft which we practice. 

It is with these strands in our cul- 
tural pattern I should like to concern 
myself. Because the subject is vast, | 
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can only begin the unravelling of some 
of these threads that add glints of 
color and texture to our daily lives. 

Since all good art has its genesis in 
nature, I should like to make passing 
mention of the relationship of weav- 
ing we can find in the world outdoors. 
In our gardens are vines that inter- 
twine like warp and weft; many 
varieties of birds quite literally weave 
their nests, one such South African 
bird doing this so skillfully that it is 
called the weaver bird; and above all 
there is the spider. 

Legends concerning this phenome- 
nal spinning insect occur in many 
cultures around the world. A West 
African tribe explains the origin of 
weaving with a story of a hunter 
learning the craft from watching a 
spider creating its web. We are all 
familiar with the Scottish legend of 
how Robert the Bruce was taught 
courage and determination by a 
spider. Still another legend from an- 
cient Athens explains why entomolo- 
gists pay constant tribute to weaving. 
According to Greek mythology there 
was a maiden named Arachne whose 
skill at weaving exceeded that of all 
others. Arachne’s inordinate pride in 
that skill prompted her to boast that 
she excelled even Athena, goddess of 
domestic arts. That doughty virgin 
was not one to endure such presump- 
tion from a mortal, and so a challenge 
was issued and a contest arranged. 
Arachne, selecting her choicest wools, 
wove a tapestry which depicted (with 
amazing lack of tact!) the rape of 
Europa, one of the less savory epi- 
sodes in the career of Zeus, father of 
Athena. Then it was Athena’s turn, 
and with strands of rainbow, wisps of 
cloud, and bits of sunset she wove in 
the sky the story of her victorious 
contest with Poseidon as to who 
should be the patron deity of Athens. 
The judges, who may have been 
prejudiced since they were all gods 
and goddesses from Olympus, award- 
ed the prize to Athena. Arachne, hu- 
miliated beyond endurance, hanged 
herself; but Athena, to preserve the 
lesson of presumption punished, turn- 
ed Arachne into an insect, doomed to 


forever spin the thread by which she 
is suspended. And so it is that scien- 
tists, to classify spiders, use the word 
arachnid. 

There are many other words we 
use which have their origins in weav- 
ing. Let us for a moment explore this 
strand, and we note that even non- 
weavers take a shuttle bus (Shakes- 
peare wrote in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor : “Life is a shuttle”), weave 
in and out of traffic, and refer to a 
warped personality when tension is 
too great. It was the weaver Thomas 
Blanket who in the 14th century de- 
vised the material that bears his name 
today. Centuries ago a textile woven 
of gold was called tissue, and the thin 
paper laid between the folds to pro- 
tect the rich stuff was called tissue 
paper, a term we still have with us. 
When the newly invented power 
looms of the Industrial Revolution 
threatened the handweavers of France 
with technological unemployment, 
they attempted to destroy the ma- 
chines by thrusting between the gears 
of the looms their wooden shoes, call- 
ed sabots. We still call this kind of 
destructive activity sabotage. The 
word Arcadian, referring to a peace- 
ful, idyllic existence, comes from 
Arcas, the mythological ancestor of 
the Arcadians and, according to some 
legends, the one who taught men to 
weave. Any history of the American 
pioneers makes reference to their 
clothing of linsey-woolsey, a fabric 
with a linen warp and woolen weft. 
Both the word and the textile it de- 
fined came to be associated with the 
economic and socially underprivi- 
leged; and so Louisa May Alcott 
wrote in A Garland for Girls : “Mod- 
esty in linsey-woolsey is as sweet as 
in muslin.” 

And muslin, of course, takes its 
name from the city of Mosul in Iraq, 
where fine cotton was woven. And 
thus we find another strand to follow 
—the words that weavers use which 
come from sources outside their craft : 
worsted, from Worsted, in England, 
where that close, hard-twisted yarn 
was developed; alpaca, from the 
camel-like animal that is indigenous 
to Peru; the name Weber, which is 
German for weaver; broadcloth, de- 
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veloped by Jack of Newburg, who in 
1327 had 100 looms in his house, each 
so wide that the weavers had to stand 
on either side of the web to throw the 
shuttle in order to produce the un- 
usually broad cloth; or serge (prob- 
ably from Latin serica, originally 
meaning silk), that graduation suit 
material, whose sturdy strength was 
so prized by the armies of Imperial 
Rome that they kept their Gallic 
slaves busy producing it. 

Words and concepts are as neces- 
sary to each other as warp and weft 
in weaving—and we find over and 
over again the concept of life being a 
woven textile. Shakespeare, in All's 
Well That Ends Well wrote: “The 
web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together.” The Greeks 
conceived of man’s destiny as being in 
the hands of the three Fates—Clotho, 
who spun the thread of life; Lachesis, 
who measured it off; and Atropus, 
who cut it. A similar concept prevails 
in Norse mythology as exemplified by 
the three Norns—Urd, representing 
the past; Verdandi, the present; and 
Skuld, the future. These three wove 
the fate of men in general ; the fate of 
battle and the death of warriors were 
woven by the Valkyrie, those warlike 
horsewomen who carried dead heroes 
to Valhalla. An episode in the Njals- 
saga describes how Daurruden-Caith- 
ness, before the battle of Clontaif in 
1014, had a vision in which he saw 
twelve Valkyrie weaving the outcome 
of the forthcoming battle. Their reels 
and shuttles were arrows and a 
sword; their spindles were spears; 
men’s heads were the weights that 
kept taut the web; and the web itself 
was of human entrails. 

A far less bloody and more poetic 
concept developed on the opposite side 
of the werld among the Japanese. 
There we find the goddess of autumn 
called Tatsuta-hime, whose name 
means “the lady who weaves brocades 
(of autumn leaves).” A Japanese 
poem translated by Clara Walsh gives 
us a delightful verbal picture of this 
concept : 

Fair goddess of the paling Autumn 

skies, 

Fain would I know 

looms she plies, 

Wherein through skilful tapestry 

she weaves 

Her fine brocade of fiery maple 

leaves— 

Since on each hill, with every gust 

that blows, 
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how many 


In varied hues her vast embroidery 

glows. 

This concept of a god or goddess of 
weaving is widely prevalent among 
ancient cultures. As we have noted, 
Athena was goddess of spinning and 
weaving to the Greeks; to the 
Chinese, Yevenfei was the goddess of 
silk. The Sumerians, one of the oldest 
of human cultural groups, had the god 
Tag-tug whose name means literally 
“maker of garments.” This god was 
also known as Uttuku, The Weaver— 
a title also bestowed on the goddess 
Ishtar, who in Sumerian mythology 
spins the thread of life. Frigga, 
mother of the Norse gods, is depicted 
with her beautiful spinning wheel of 
stars. And if you are a devotee of 
crossword puzzles you will frequent- 
ly encounter a four letter word mean- 
ing “the goddess of weaving.” This, it 
develops, is Lina, goddess of weaving 
and goddess of flax. It was of her that 
Erasmus Darwin (grandfather of 
Charles) wrote in his Loves Of The 
Plants : 


Inventress of the woof, fair Lina 

flings 

The flying shuttle through 

dancing strings. 

But Christian weavers need not 
lack for divine protection since they 
have their counterpart in St. Maurice, 
patron saint of weaving. Maurice 
d’Agaune was a Roman officer who in 
the third century A.D. was martyred 
at Agaunum in France (now called 
St. Maurice-en-Valais) for refusing 
to sacrifice to pagan gods. After can- 
nonization he was made the patron 
saint of infantry soldiers, sword- 
smiths, weavers, and dyers. Just why 
weaving was given in his charge 
along with those martial responsibili- 
ties I have been unable to learn. I can 
only assume that even in those days 
the Army assigned miscellaneous 
chores IAOD (in addition to other 
duties). But certainly it is not un- 
seemly for weavers to have a patron 
saint, for Hilary Pepler has written: 


the 


God loveth sinners, 

Dyers and spinners, 

Weavers even 

May hope for Heaven. 

And perhaps weavers need such 
theological consideration, for they are 
as human as anyone else. We have 
evidence of this in a charming old folk 
song that begins: 

When I was a bachelor, I lived all 

alone, 

I worked at the weaver’s trade, 


And the only thing that I ever did 

that was wrong 

Was to woo a fair young maid. 
Discreetly overlooking what followed, 
we find the song ending: 

Again I am a bachelor, I live with 

my son, 

We work at the weaver’s trade 

Other songs about weaving are 
found in various cultures. There is the 
Irish air that comes from County 
Donegal and is called ‘The Weaver's 
Daughter”; the Welsh song “One 
Night When I Was Weaving”; the 
Russian melody “Olga Sits A-weav- 
ing, A-weaving.” There are folk 
dances and singing games based on 
weaving — especially among the 
Swedish. “Weave the Homespun” and 
“Weaving the Cloth” are examples, 
or the weaving song with the lilting 
refrain “Over one, and under one.” 
And let us not forget that the English 
Maypole dance is a weaving game. 

Nor is the weaver absent from the 
drama and the novel. When Gerhart 
Hauptmann in 1893 wrote one of the 
first modern plays that deals with life 
of the proletariat, he chose weavers 
as his protagonist, entitling his play 
simply The Weavers. Similarly, when 
George Eliot in 1861 wrote her classic 
novel of bourgeois manners called 
Silas Marner, she made old Silas a 
weaver. Poetry, too, abounds in ref- 
erences to weaving and weavers, as 
the bits of verse I have quoted bear 
witness. 

Folk legend as well as literature 
has its concern with weaving. Who 
does not remember the story of 
Penelope or of Rumpelstiltskin? And 
folk lore and folkways present many 
fascinating threads which are tempt- 
ing to follow through the fabric of 
our cultures: the tabu among certain 
African and Central American primi- 
tives that prohibits women from 
weaving (a sure way of persuading 
them to take up this chore) ; the tabu 
among the Sema Nagas of Africa that 
prohibits a woman weaving while her 
husband is away hunting, trading, or 
fighting ; the tabu among the African 
Ashanti tribes that prohibits break- 
ing or burning any part of a loom— 
those parts past service must be 
thrown into a stream of running 
water. And among the same tribe, if 
a man weaver commits adultery with 
the wife of a weaver, a sheep must be 
sacrificed in atonement—to the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A New Pick-up Weave 


The design for the wall panel in 
the photograph was inspired by the 
double woven panel illustrated on 
page 103 of the German weaving 
book, Volkstumlicke Handwebtech- 
nicken, and was intended to suggest 
to the sportsman the game animals 
and plant life indigenous to our Utah 
mountains. Hung on the wall of the 
cabin at deer-hunting time, it was a 
conversation piece. A pick-up for each 
different colored figure was made 
with a stick on a multi-colored warp 
and woven with different colors of 
weft. The plain or textured natural- 
colored background contrasts sharp- 
ly with the colored figures with much 
the same effect as needle-point em- 
broidery, since the technique lends it- 
self easily to the picturesque. 

Weaving patterns in three or more 
colors is not new as the method has 
been described by the late Mrs. At- 
water for both the twill and summer- 
and-winter set ups. This variation of 
pick-up, which is a combination of 
polychrome free weaving and warp 
rep has not been described in any 
handweaving publication with which 
I am acquainted, and is an idea that 
I developed from my analysis of a 
complex jacquard upholstery fabric 
composed of very fine cotton set 125 
threads to the inch. (Analysis of un- 
usual machine-made fabrics is a 
favorite pastime of mine which I 
recommend to others learning weav- 
ing.) The jacquard sample was woven 
in a less effective and more compli- 
cated way than the system I devised. 
Here all the figures were woven with 
black weft and the colored effect in 
the figure came from the closely set 
warp. Extending the technique by 
using several weft colors to har- 
monize with the different colors in 
the warp intensified all the colors, and 
to my surprise, simplified the pick up 
process. Any pattern designed for 4- 
harness double weaving may be elabo- 
rated to weave the figures in a variety 
of colors. This is not a reversible 
fabric, although the underside is firm- 
ly woven. 

Either the ordinary twill threading, 
draft (b) or the 5-harness threading, 
draft (a) is satisfactory for weaving 
the figures and plain background. 
Threading the warp according to draft 
(a) will produce a pleasing all-over 
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background texture much like woven 
reeds, and small areas may be woven 
by picking up the plain background 





on treadle 1 and weaving treadles 8 
and 9 alternately for tabby. I used this 
texture effectively in the wall panel 
to indicate snow on the mountain peak 
and north slopes and also to frame 
a flower motif used fer Christmas 
cards woven on this same warp. 

I confess that the prospect of weav- 
ing a large wall panel on a fine cotton 
warp was overly ambitious, and that 
{ feared the loom would be tied up for 
a very long time. However, I took my 
courage in hand and resolved to come 
to terms with tedium. The warp for 
the panel was 1,350 threads of 24/2 





colored and 20/2 natural cotton set 
75 threads to the inch, 18” wide in the 
reed, sleyed 1 red-orange or henna, 1 
royal blue or jade, 1 taupe, and 2 
natural white threads in each dent of 
a 15-dent reed. The contents of each 


dent of the reed contained an entire 
twill unit, and this method of sleying 





Section of wall hanging depicting 
native wildlife woven for the Derus’ 
cabin in the Utah mountains. 
enabled me to make pick-ups with ease 
and accuracy. It was also the secret 
of the success I had making sharp 
pick-ups on this fine warp without the 
errors and uncertainties one experi- 
ences when more than one shed is 
used. The pattern was drawn on 
graph paper ruled 10 squares to the 
inch so the warp on harnesses 3 and 
4 was striped in units of tens to make 
counting easy. With these aids, the 
finished panel which measured 17” x 
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39” was completed in three weeks in- 
stead of the quarter-century of spare 
time I had allowed. 

Three different treadles are used to 
make the pick-ups and three for the 
background ard pattern weaving. On 
draft (a) or (b): 

Treadle 2 to make pick-up and 
treadle 1 to weave plain background. 

Treadle 3 to make pick-up and 
treadle 6 to weave all cool colors. 

Treadle 4 to make pick-up and 
treadle 5 to weave all warm colors. 
Warm colors are red, yellow, beige, 
etc., and cool colors are blue, green, 
grey, etc. That part of the warp you 
do not want to weave is picked up on 
a narrow pointed stick and held above 
the shed made by depressing the pat- 
tern or background treadles. Each 
square of the design is represented by 
the unit consisting of three colored 
and two natural white threads in each 
dent of the reed. Do not split the 
threads in the groups on either side of 
the pick up. 

In detail, the complete process for 
weaving blue under the blue-jade 
striped warp is as follows: Treadle 3 
and pick up all the threads adjoining 
the area to be woven, push the stick 
close to the reed and treadle on 6. 
Weave this shed with a poke shuttle 
or, better still, insert a wide shed 


Flower picked up on multi-colored 
warp. Set 75 to inch, twill unit in each 
dent of 15-dent reed. Weft, No. 5 
perle cotton or mercerized floss. 
Tabby, 24/2 natural cotton as in 
warp, gold metallic between heavy 
shots, Flower in red and orange tones, 
green and blue center. 
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stick in the shed, set it on edge 
against the reed, and throw the shut- 
tle of blue weft through this shed. 
Take out the stick. Beat. Repeat this 
process for all the cool colors in the 
row according to the first line on the 
pattern, then weave all the warm 
colors by making the pick-up on 
treadle 4 and weaving with treadle 5. 
Weave the plain rep background by 
treadling 2 and picking up all the pat- 
tern areas, treadle 1 and weave the 
shed with natural cotton. Since this is 
a one-fabric weave, treadle 7 and 
weave tabby with fine cotton like the 
warp for plain rep. To weave the tex- 
tured background to give the textile a 
two-dimensional effect, tabby with 
treadles 8 and 9 alternately. Special 
effect pick-ups are made of the back- 
ground on treadle 1 and woven with 
tabby as above. 

The warp was set 75 to the inch 
and woven with four or five colors to 
each pattern row, measured 10 rows 
to the inch after blocking, so the 
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harness 1 which should be the same as 
for harness 1 in Draft b. 

Draft b, 4-harness threading. Both 
are suitable for figures and plain 
background for panel and for flower 
design used as Christmas card, shown 
below. 
figures drawn on the graph paper 
were woven in proportion. Since 
heavier weft or more shots of colored 
weft to each row will weave fewer 
rows to the inch, compensation for 
this distortion must be made in the 
scale of the drawing or the set of the 
warp in the reed to avoid weaving 
figures that are too long. Since the 
color demands of patterns vary and 
no one beats alike, it is best to pre- 
determine by experiment the proper 
setting for the warp before attempt- 
ing the weaving of any important 
piece of work to get the desired effect. 

This was a most satisfying project, 
and I hope others will try it for them- 
selves. 


An article by Mrs. Deru on a new 
method for a versatile pile weave ap- 
peared in the Summer 1957 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman, She uses 
this for saddle blankets as well as for 
other purposes. Mrs. Deru takes her 
20-inch, 6-harness Macomber folding 
loom to their mountain cabin and 
weaves while her husband hunts. It’s 
also a good time for making Christmas 
cards which she designs to suit her 
friends’ special interests. Mrs. Deru 
lives in Ogden, Utah, and belongs to 
the Mary M. Atwater Guild iri Salt 
Lake City. The panel shown here won 
an award at the Utah State Fair where 


she also has won awards for other 
pieces. 
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Tailoring a Suit Skirt 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


In this series on tailoring garments 
from handwoven textiles, Irma 
Hazard of the HazMore School of 
Dress, San Francisco, has pointed out 
that all steps in the tailoring process 
are directed toward the final purpose 
of shaping a two-dimensional fabric 
into a three-dimensional garment. All 
along, she has emphasized the need 
for careful work and adherence to 
correct methods. At no time is this 
more important than when the actual 
shaping is done as the garment is put 
together. There are a few specific 
steps, during the sewing, that are 
likely to be troublesome for most 
home sewers, she has observed. These 
will be discussed in this and the fol- 
lowing article, which will conclude 
the series. 

For this purpose, she has chosen a 
tailored suit as an example. Much of 
the sewing of the skirt is applicable 
to the skirt of a dress and that of the 
suit coat to a blouse or coat. At the 
same time, the making of a suit is one 
of the most demanding tasks in tailor- 
ing, so that in serving as an example, 
it provides the answers to most of 
the problems that confront the home 
sewer. This article will deal entirely 
with the skirt and the final one with 
the coat. 

Making a Zipper Placket in a Skirt 

After the darts and back seam are 
stitched and pressed, but before the 
side seams are stitched, is when Miss 
Hazard prefers to make the placket. 
Before doing so, however, it is well to 
pin the sides together and make any 
necessary adjustments so the skirt will 
fit. Then remove pins. 

1. Before inserting the zipper, de- 
termine if the seam allowance on the 
left side of the back piece is adequate. 
If less than 34”, add a 1” x 9” strip, 
cut lengthwise of the material. (See 
Illustration #1) 

2. Examine the zipper. Trim ex- 
cess on “tail” to 4”. 

3. Mark seamline on left side of 
front and back skirt pieces with a 
basting line, chalk mark or by creas- 
ing with an iron, a distance equal to 
the length of the zipper to be used. 

4. Close zipper and lay face down 
on face side of back piece along the 
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FIG 4 


#1. Face side of zipper stitched to face side of back piece of skirt with 
dents (1) along seamline (indicated by broken line). Extension (2) when 


seam allowance ts inadequate. 


#2. Zipper topstitched (1) to back of skirt at same time guard (2) is 
stitched in place. Handpicking of front of skirt to zipper (3) done with face 
side up. If machine stitched, sew on wrong side with wool down and zipper up. 

#3. Back of lining pinned to back of skirt (1) at waistline. Front of lining 
(2) and front of skirt (hidden) stiil free. Seam allowance of lining stitched 
as closely as possible to seam allowance of skirt (3). Lining cut so selvage of 


material forms bottom (4). 


#4. Belting stitched to face side of skirt before sewing on belt. 


seam line. This is to make certain it 
is correctly placed. Without changing 
its position, open zipper and adjust so 
dents lie along seamline. Seamline 
should barely be visible. 


5. Miss Hazard prefers not to baste 
because it is easier to control stitching 
if zipper is free. Starting at the waist- 
line and with zipper on top and wool 


under, stitch about 14” from zipper. 
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(If the zipper is on top and held firm- 
ly during the stitching, it will not 
buckle.) When nearing the bottom, 
spread the two points of the “tail” so 
they straddle the seamline. Stitch 44” 
past metal end. Lock by backstitching 
or tie threads. 

6. Put face side of front and back 
pieces together and stitch along seam- 
line from bottom of skirt up to bot- 
tom of zipper. At this point, break 
top thread and flip skirt over so face 
side of back piece is exposed. Turn 
tape back under zipper and topstitch 
wool to zipper tape, continuing seam 
to top of skirt. This is one of the few 
times when it is possible to stitch with 
the wool up when stitching to another 
material because the first stitching 
serves to prevent stretching. 

7. If a guard is to be used, it should 
be inserted just before topstitching 
the skirt to the zipper. A guard is an 
extension of fabric sewn to the back 
of the placket to prevent the zipper 
from catching in undergarments. It 
is made of a 24%” x 8” strip of fabric 
cut lengthwise and folded with the 
face side out. It is placed under the 
zipper with the folded edge extending 
about 34” beyond the dents and held 
in place, without basting, during the 
topstitching. (Illustration #2) 

8. Turn garment face side out and 
close zipper. Pin top front of skirt to 
zipper and baste. If machine stitched, 
turn to wrong side and stitch with zip- 
per up and wool down. Start at the 
side seam, 44” below metal end, stitch 
¥e” past teeth, turn sharp corner and, 
starting in last stitch before the turn, 
continue stitching to the top. If ma- 
chine is equipped to backstitch, this 
should be done at beginning and end 
of seam. Otherwise tie threads. 

9. A fine garment should be hand- 
picked. To do this, proceed as above 
except for machine stitching. Then, 
working from the face side, saddle 
stitch or pick stitch, which is nothing 
more than fine backstitching. 

Stitch right side seams of skirt to- 
gether, making certain that you start 
at the top of the garment and keep 
the same side up that was up during 
the stitching of the left side. Press 
seams open. 


Lining the Skirt 
Miss Hazard prefers to have a lin- 
ing in skirts made of power-loom 
fabrics and believes that no skirt of 
handwoven material should be with- 
out one. She recommends a full lining 
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—i.e., front and back, about 20 inches 
long. This varies with the height of 
the person, but should be long enough 
to sit on and ease the strain across the 
back. The full lining is also quicker 
and easier to make than a half-lining. 
Fine taffeta, crepe or Silesia are most 
suitable. Directions for cutting, given 
in the Spring 1959 issue, should be 
followed. 

In making the lining, first and most 
important to keep in mind is that darts 
and seams are stitched just in reverse 
of the skirt. When the lining is tried 
on, the seam allowances will be on 
the outside. Then, when it is fitted to 
the skirt, the two wrong sides come 
together. Miss Hazard says that at 
least nine out of ten persons will do 
it wrong and then have to rip out the 
seams. As with the skirt, make darts 
first and then stitch back seam. Next 
sew side seams together, leaving 
placket open. Press seams open. 

Turn skirt wrong side out and lay 
it on a table so that either front or 
back is up; it doesn’t matter which. 
Next, with lining wrong side out, place 
it on top of skirt so that matching 
pieces touch—front to front or back 
to back. Pin together at waistline from 
one side seam to the opposite. At this 
point, leave the top edges of skirt and 
lining that do not touch free. (See 
Illustration #3) Next, starting at 
the top of the right side seams (op- 
posite the placket), match side seam 
of lining to side seam of skirt. Since 
side seams are pressed open, only one 
seam allowance on each seam is to- 
ward you. Stitch these together as 
close to the side seams as possible. 
Keep the wool down and the lining 
up and stitch with either a long stitch 
on the machine or a permanent bast- 
ing stitch. 

Place the two side seams of the 
skirt together to check the place where 
the free side of the lining is to go. 
Place a chalk mark on the free side 
to correspond with the bottom of the 
lining on the side where it is stitched 
in place, measuring from the bottom 
of the skirt. Stitch lining to skirt, 
following same procedure as above, 
being certain that you start in op- 
posite direction. If the first seam was 
stitched from top down, then stitch 
the second one from bottom up, stitch- 
ing only as far as the placket. Fasten 
the lining to the placket by hand. 

From the bottom, reach inside the 
skirt to the top and turn right side out. 
Pin remaining part of lining to skirt 


at waistline. Lining should be tight. 
If not, increase the size of darts or 
side seams. With wool down, stitch 
lining to skirt at waistline with long 
stitch. 

Belt should be put on next. Hand- 
tailored skirts differ from factory- 
made in that belts are stitched to the 
outside first. Belting is first stitched 
to the outside of the skirt, just above 
the seamline. (See Illustration #4) 
Then the belt, which has been cut 
lengthwise of the fabric, the desired 
length and width, is placed face side 
to face side of skirt and stitched as 
close to the edge of the belting as pos- 
sible. To avoid a bulky seam, the other 
edge of the belt is bound with a bias 
strip of the lining material. The final 
stitching is done from the right side, 
either by backstitching by hand or 
with machine stitching. Whatever 
method is used, the stitching is done 
on top of the seamline. 


Putting in the Hem 

The standard hem is 24%” finished. 
Miss Hazard recommends conform- 
ing to this when at all possible. Oc- 
casionally, when material is short, it 
might be necessary to have a narrower 
hem. 

First, have someone mark hem 
evenly from floor. Then, with face 
side of skirt toward you, pin hem in- 
to position. By working with the face 
side toward you, the natural contour 
of the skirt is followed and the hem 
will take the same curve. When work- 
ing from the wrong side, it causes the 
hem to curve in the opposing direc- 
tion which prevents the skirt from 
hanging smoothly. 

Crease the bottom and baste 4” 
from edge, still working with face 
side toward you. Baste again 11%” up, 
if hem is standard width. If less, ad- 
just accordingly. Try on to see if skirt 
hangs evenly. Press on wrong side. 
Check to see if hem is even. 

All seams should be pressed open, 
if possible. In a skirt with a pleat that 
has bulky seams, clip seam at top of 
hem and press open. 

Stitch seam tape to edge of hem. 
With wool down and tape up, hold 
tape evenly to hem so it extends a 
very small amount beyond the edge 
of the hem. Stitch near lower edge of 
seam tape: 

Blind stitch or fell tape to skirt, 
picking the fabric so the thread does 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Fabrics for Interiors 


Factors Determining the Decorator’s Choice 


In selecting fabrics for interiors, 
interior designers and decorators are 
as sensitive to construction of fabrics 


as to esthetic appeal, Benjamin 
Mutchnick told weavers attending the 
Middle Atlantic States Weaving 


Seminar’ in May at Philadelphia, 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Guild 
of Handweavers and the University 
Museum where it was held May 
14-16. Mr. Mutchnick is a weaver, an 
interior designer and an instructor 
at the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute. He is a member of the guild and 
has exhibited in their shows. True, 
be continued, interior designers may 
select fabrics purely for esthetic 
qualities, but construction, quality 
and the final use of the fabric are 
equal and often more important con- 
siderations. 

Handweavers have had a “tremen- 
dous influence” on the textile indus- 
try, he declared, which has been felt 
throughout the trade. Their imagina- 
tive and artistic expressions are in- 
creasingly found in the commercial 
field—qualities which take these 
fabrics out of the purely commercial 
category. Produced on the power 
loom, the designs of certain weaver- 
designers are equally works of art 
along with fine handwoven fabrics. 

Mr. Mutchnick emphasized that 
handweavers must consider the end 
use of the fabric from the time of 
setting the warp. Such consideration 
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gives purpose to the weaving and 
contributes to the final beauty of the 
fabric. Creating beautiful fabrics that 
cannot be used is a great waste of 
time and effort. Emphasis should be 
on designing fabrics of quality for a 
successful end use. 

He is inclined to favor natural 
fibers for decorative fabrics, some- 
times embellished with metallics or 
some of the new fibers. Glitter may 
be desirable in certain fabrics but if 
so the metallics should be so much 
a part of the fabrics that they are not 
obvious. Often dramatic effects in a 
fabric are achieved—with no par- 
ticular point—and too often such ef- 
fects represent poor quality weaving. 

In planning an interior, fabrics 
and all other elements must be em- 
ployed by the designer to compose a 
complete picture. And it must not be 
overlooked that the occupant of the 
interior is the most important ele- 
ment to be considered. For weavers 
as well as all craftsmen, the interior 
designer is a valuable middleman 
between manufacturers and designer- 
craftsmen as well as between the 
clients of the designer and the crafts- 
men. 

The growing popularity of area 
rugs, in place of wall to wall carpet- 
ing, offers many opportunities to 
handweavers. Broadloom carnets 
really were developed because Orien- 
tal rugs were difficult to use in many 





Mat in Brooks bouquet, 10/2 nat- 
ural linen. By Elizabeth Goodley. 


interiors. Plain floor coverings were 
more convenient. Now both clients 
and interior designers are recogniz- 
ing the value of the patterned rug 
combined with the natural beauty of 
the finished wood in the floors. There 
is a demand for area rugs in various 
sizes, all within the range of hand- 
weavers. 

Because of new trends in architec- 
ture and homefurnishings, demands 
for new types of fabrics arose which 
the handweavers were the first to 
meet. Casement cloth for the great 
expanses of glass, to prevent “see 
through,” is the most obvious ex- 
ample. The prevailing trend is to- 
ward lighter, airier interiors and 
furniture is of lighter design in light- 
er colored woods. Hence smoother 
fabrics and lighter weights are need- 
ed for upholstery. Coarse fabrics of 
heavy yarns are out of place. All 
fabrics must be related to the shape 
of the furniture. 

He is convinced that more and 
more weavers will be designing for 
power looms. In this way their im- 
aginative designs will be more wide- 
ly available—a desirable result for 
both the weavers and the public. 
Weavers who design for power looms 
should be skillful enough so that 
their fabrics can be put on the power 
loom without further need for adap- 
tation. They should always have in 
mind the end use of the material. 
They should also keep a careful rec- 
ord of every possible detail in the 
production of the fabric—warping, 
reeding, techniques, dyeing, yarn 
type and size. Such information ac- 
companying every sample will help 
the weaver to sell his designs. The 
weaver also should keep a record of 
what he considers his failures. Some- 
times by a happy accident one of 
these failures may be just what the 
trade wants. But Mr. Mutchnick 
doesn’t advise the weaver to count 
on it. 

Some 95 per cent of the fabrics 
he used to illustrate his talk on A 
Decorator Looks at Modern Fabrics 
were domestic, which he considered 
showed as imaginative design as the 
foreign examples. Both handwoven 
and power woven fabrics were dis- 
played. 

The interior designer, if he is to 
use fabrics successfully, must have 
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a wide knowledge of fabrics and 
their behavior. Mr. Mutchnick con- 
siders his experience as a weaver 
invaluable in his present professional 
activities. The decorator must know 
whether certain fabrics improve with 
use and recognize the importance of 
“hand.” Often beautifully designed 
upholstery fabrics may be too coarse 
or too scratchy, while drapery and 
apparel fabrics may have a harsh 
hand. The lasting qualities of fabrics 
must be considered, especially for 
upholstery. If silk is used for draper- 
ies it must be carefully processed and 
properly lined. Certain synthetic 
yarns may be attractive but too slip- 
pery for certain uses or they may 
stretch when pulled over furniture. 
One such fabric he selected opened 
up and exposed the warp when the 
upholsterer tried to use it, but it 
proved to be an excellent drapery 
fabric. He pointed out that he should 
have tested a sample first. Certain 
synthetics seem to be sensitive to 
changes in temperature. They must 
be tested for this characteristic. 

Linen in modern fabrics is suitable 
for use in traditional interiors in 
many cases. The designer must avoid 
one pitfall in planning traditional 
interiors. He must not create a mu- 
seum interior, a tendency when fine 
antiques are in use. People do not 
live in museums, however interest- 
ing. They live in homes. 

He believes that there is an on- 
portunity for handweavers to develop 
fabrics which could be used by the 
fabric printers. Many weaves would 
prove interesting for this purpose 
and beautiful effects could be de- 
veloped through weaver-printer co- 
operation. But the print design must 
be compatible with the fabric. 

The cost of the handwoven fabric 
is one disadvantage for the weavers 
and the interior designer. It is pro- 
hibitive for some interiors. Here 
also is an argument for the power 
production of imaginative designs. 

Other speakers at the seminar 
were Beatrice Reeve of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Museum and Claire 
Freeman of the YWCA Craft Stu- 
dents League, New York. Dorothea 
Hulse of Los Angeles was the fea- 
tured luncheon speaker. She _ illus- 
trated her subject, Colorful California 
Weaving, with examples of her own 
work and that of Maria Kipp and 
Martha Pollock, both well-known 
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Reading down. Bedspread by Helen 
Schobinger. Color in warp; shades of 
brown, orange, yellow, and white. 
Four-harness weave. 

Two drapery fabrics in shades of 
green, warp stripes, by Yvonne Palm- 
er Bobrowiez. Mixed textures (mid- 
dle fabric). 


Los Angeles weavers. Many incidents 
from her own career as a weaver of 
decorative and fashion fabrics, a 
teacher and lecturer illustrated the 
development of modern handweav- 
ing and opportunities for hand- 
weavers. 

Mrs. Hulse does not see much 
point in weaving only a “conversa- 
tion piece.” The fabrics should be 
for the weaver’s own use or that of 
others. She hopes that she has seen 
the last of unfunctional weaving, as 
well as of functional weaving without 
beauty. The day should be past when 
a weaver can throw all sorts of 
things together and have something 
for an exhibition. 

Fifteen workshops, all conducted 
by weavers from the Philadelphia 
area, met with a most enthusiastic 
response from the more than 200 
weavers who attended the conferenee. 
Some had to be repeated in response 
to demand. All workshops had been 
tried out first on the Guild mem- 
bers, perhaps one reason for their 
effectiveness. A comprehensive sylla- 
bus for the workshops was prepared 
by Mrs. George Schobinger and Mrs. 
J. Willard Lord, co-chairmen for the 
seminar. Margaret Burlew was work- 
shop chairman. 

A large gallery was filled with a 
colorful array of fabrics: examples 
done by Guild members inspired by 
Museum objects; many fine pieces 
brought by weavers attending the 
conference; and a display of fabrics 
by Mrs. Hulse and her assistants, 
Phyllis Dow and Mary Snyder, in- 
cluding many belts by Mrs. Dow. 
Dorothy Clymer, Helen Sherman and 
Cynthia Driver were in charge of 
the exhibition. 

A fashion show followed the 
luncheon, of which Cynthia Driver 
was chairman. Not only did fabrics 
used for men’s and women’s suits, 
coats, dresses, and various acces- 
sories depart from the too well-beat- 
en path, but garments were especially 
well tailored. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


OCTOBER 


Contemporary Ill. University Art Gallery, Lincoln, Neb. Sponsored by 
Lincoln Weavers’ Guild and the University Art Gallery. Oct. I1- 
Nov. 8. 

Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair. War Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle, Ark. 
Oct. 23-25. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Centine! Hill Hall, G. Fox & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. Annual fair. Oct. 20-24. 


Home Furnishings Show. New York Coliseum. Oct. 14-25. 

Anni Albers. Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. Pictorial weaving. Oct. 
25-Nov. 22. 

Today's Religious Art.t Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wisc. Oct. 
10-30. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts and 
Crafts. Oct. 1-22. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* University of Florida, Gainesville. Oct. 
4-25. 

Swedish Textiles Today.* William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 1-22. 


Shaker Craftsmanship.* Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Oct. 4-25. 

Fulbright Designers.* Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Oct. 4-Nov. |. 

Newark, N. J., Museum. Decorative Arts: 50 Years of Collecting. 
Through 1959. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. Comprehensive exhibition 
of enamel work. Through Nov. 29. 

Norwegian Tapestries.* The Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Through Oct. 25. 

Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen. Milwaukee, Wis., Art Center. 39th an- 
nual crafts exhibition. Co-sponsored by Wisconsin Designer Crafts- 
men and Art Center. Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 

Florida Craftsmen. Fine Arts Gallery of the Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. Ninth annual juried show. Media: fibers, ceramics, 
metals and wood. Oct. 16-30. 

Weaving by Sara Mattson Anliot. Women's Club, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Exhibition includes wall hangings in double weave, inlay, tapestry 
weave, rugs, drapery, yardage and napery. Through Oct. 31. 

Ceramic International. Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Through 
Nov. |. 

Crafts Related to Architecture. Pasadena, Calif., Art Museum. Spon- 
sored by Southern California Designer-Craftsmen. Through Oct. 28. 

Museum of Modern Art. New York. International Packaging Exhibition. 
Through Nov. 8. 

Young Americans.t Lowe Art Gallery, Miami, Fla. Through Oct. 23. 


Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* French and Company Galleries, 
978 Madison Ave., New York. Oct. 14-31. 


British Artist-Craftsmen.* Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. Through Nov. |. 


Nationa! Ceramic Exhibition.* North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
Sixth Miami Annual. Through Oct. 26. 

Contemporary American Religious Art. Parish of the Holy Name, 680 
Harmon St., Birmingham, Mich. Sponsored by the Parish of the 
Holy Name. Includes paintings, sculpture, meta! work, ceramics and 
textiles. Top-ranking artists have accepted invitation to exhibit. 
2 to 9 P.M. Oct. 15-26. 


NOVEMBER 


Fiber, Clay and Metal. Saint Paul, Minn., Gallery and School of Art. 
Sponsored by the Gallery and Art School. Open competition for 
American craftsmen in media of weaving, ceramics, metal, jewelry, 
decorated textiles, wood and enamels. Nov. |5-Dec. 23. 


Sixth Annual Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Union Building, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. Juried show open to anyone who has 
resided in Kansas for a minimum of one year and residents of 
greater Kansas City, Mo. Work eligible: printed or woven textiles, 
ceramics, jewelry, silversmithing, enameling, furniture, sculpture 
and mosaics. Deadline for work Oct. 26, 27, 28. Information: Marjorie 
Whitney, Chairman, Department of Design, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Nov. 8-Dec. 4. 

Youngstown Area Weavers’ Guild. Butler Art Gallery, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Exhibition. November. 

Women's International Exposition. 7|st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 34 St., New York. All handweavers eligible. Deadline for entries 
Oct. 12-25. Information: Miss Vivian Miller, Co-chairman Hand- 
weaving Section, Women's National Institute, 250 W. 57 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Nov. 2-8. 

Today's Religious Art.t Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gallery. Nov. 15- 
Dec. 5. 
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CONFERENCES 


Norwegian Tapestries.* William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, Mo. Nov. 6-30. 


Forms from Israel.t Columbus, Ohio, Gallery of Fine Arts. Nov. !-22. 

Harriet Tidball. Stamford, Conn., Museum. Workshop on wool-weav- 
ing, 10 A.M. Lecture, "The Seven Elements of Designing Hand- 
woven Textiles,” | P.M. Sponsored by Handweavers’ Guild of Con- 
necticut and Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Non-members wel- 
come for fee of one dollar for day's program. (Bring box lunch) 
Nov. 7. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. Japanese Robes, Nov. 6- 
Jan. 3. Glass 1959. Organized by The Corning Museum of Glass. 
Nov. !9-Jan. 3. 

Weaving by Sara Mattson Anliot. Women's City Club, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Exhibition includes variety of weaves. Month of November. 

Hobbyrama. Civic Auditorium, Omaha, Neb. Sponsored by Parks & 
Recreation Department. Omaha Weavers’ Guild to exhibit. Nov. 13- 
15. 

Christmas Sale. Craft Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth Ave. 
New York. Nov. 30-Dec. 19. 

Ceramic International. Detroit, Mich., Institute of Arts. Nov. 19- 
Dec. 17. 

British Artists-Craftsmen.* Art Department, University of California 
Les Angeles. Nov. 15-Dec. 6. 

Mid-West Designer-Craftsmen.* Pau! Sargent Gallery, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston. Nov. 8-29. 

Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. 


Nov. 8-29. 
Contemporary Finnish Rugs.* University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Nov. 8-30. 
Swedish Textiles Today.* John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘Nov. 3-30. 


Fulbright Designers.* Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn 
Nov. 15-Dec. 13. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Design Center for Interiors, 425 E. 53 
St., New York. Nov. 5-30. 

Rumanian Folk Art.* Art Institute of Zanesville, Ohio. Through Nov. 15. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
Calif. Nov. 9-30. 

Nylon Rugs Design.* Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. Through 
Nov. 29. 

Southern California Handweavers' Guild. Plummer Park, Los Angeles 


Annual exhibition with demonstrations, non-commercial and com 
mercial exhibits. Nov. 14-15. 


DECEMBER 


Anni Albers. Yele University Art Gallery. New Haven, Conn. Pictorial 
Weavings. Dec. 10-Jan. 10. 

Mid-West Designer-Craftsmen.* Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla. Dec. 13-Jan. 3. 

Norwegian Tapestries.* National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Dec. 12-Jan. 17. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* M. H. de Young Memoria! Museum, San 
Francisco, Calif. Dec. 19-Jan. 17. 

Forms from Israel.f Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 7-28 


JANUARY 


Design Derby, 1960. Buildorama, Miami, Fla. Sponsored by Designers 
and Decorators Guild of South Florida. Juried Item Competition, 
Student Design Competition and Room Settings. Competition open 
to all designers, decorators, artists and craftsmen in North and 
South America engaged in design or production of home fashions 
and home furnishings. Cash awards in Juried Item Competition. 
Information: Desian Derby 1960, Dupont Plaza Center, 300 Biscayne 
Boulevard Way, Miami, Fla. January. 

Ceramic International, Grand Rapids, Mich. Art Gallery, Jan. 10 
Feb. 7. 

Winter Exhibit. Riverside Church, New York. Work of students of 
Arts and Crafts classes. Jan. 31-Feb. |. 


Forms from Israel.? Milwaukee, Wis., Art Center. Jan. 15-Feb. 5. 


Mid-west Designer-Craftsmen.* Northern Illinois University, De Kalb. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 7. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
T Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Covering the Exhibitions 


New England guilds assembled a noteworthy collec- 
tion of handweaving for the third biennial New England 
Weavers Seminar held at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, July 6-10. Sponsors were 15 New Eng- 
land guilds and the University extension service. Two 
hundred weavers attended the conference and 125 en- 
rolled for the pre-conference workshop conducted by 
Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles and her assistants, Mary 
E. Snyder and Phyllis Dow. 

The conference program was planned by Mrs. A. C. 
Aldrich of Charlemont, Massachusetts, with Miss Lillian 
Hunter of Bethel, Vermont, as her first assistant. There 
were sessions for discussion of many weavers’ problems 
with much practical advice given in response to many 
questions from the floor. Mrs. Hulse was moderator for 
a session on weavers’ problems with Miss Kate Van 
Cleve, Boston, Miss Gail Redfield, Purdue University, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Kaestner, Darien, Connecticut, on the 
panel and for a second on yardage, assisted by Mrs. Clif- 
ford J. Hotchkiss, Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut, Mrs. 
Margaret Carter, Charlestown, New Hampshire, and 
Miss Snyder. Ecclesiastical weaving in its traditional and 
contemporary aspects was presented by Frances Talbot 
cf Philadelphia, whose family entered the field some 40 
years ago, and Barbara Markey of Boston who is han- 
dling commissions in contemporary design. Frances van 
Hall of New York gave interesting insights into the 
career of a handweaver now designing for power looms 
and the advancement of weavers in this field. Mrs. Dow 
was the speaker at the banquet which opened the seminar 
and Mrs. Hulse gave several lectures at the workshop 
and the conference with emphasis on opportunities for 
the handweaver who is willing to experiment and explore 
possibilities in her craft. 

The Hampshire County Weavers Guild, including 
members in the Northampton and Amherst areas, re- 
ceived a surprise award for excellence of display from 
the jurors, who were Mrs. Hulse, Miss Snyder, and Mrs. 
Louise Williams, with Mrs. Mary Alice Amos as clerk. 
The many outstanding fabrics were shown to full ad- 
vantage in an unusually effective series of display units, 
some of which are illustrated here. The Southern Berk- 
shire display, entitled Feminine Fantasy, which presented 
fabrics and accessories for women’s wear most attractive- 
ly, received a special Lily Mills award for excellence, as 
did entries by the Rhode Island Guild and the Van Cleve 
Weavers of Boston. Among other awards from Lily 
Mills were those to Barbara Baggeroer, Lena Arnold 
and Mrs. Arcadia Guira. 

The Connecticut Guild presented fabrics inspired by 
colors in a reproduction of a Renoir painting, their pro- 
ject for the last year which also comprised the Guild’s 
annual exhibition. 

Other special awards were: best linens, Jeanetta Jones, 
Hampshire County, from Frederick J. Fawcett & Co.; 


Sections of exhibit of Hampshire County Weavers 
Guild at the New England Weavers Seminar. Above: 
yardage by Ann Frank in tones of blue and green. Below: 
skirt by Helen Klakot ; rug by Mrs. Rollo A. Purrington; 
mat by Charlotte Clapp. 
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best original design, Dorothy Lorenz, Springfield, and 
best functional, Mrs. Zavorski, Hampshire County, from 
Van Cleve Weavers; best yardage, Arthur H. Sprague, 
Vermont, from Handweaver & Craftsman. 

First awards in different categories were: drapery, 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Paine, Springfield; casement, Mrs. 


Frances Thompson, Vermont; upholstery, Mrs. Dorothy 














CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 
65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


Box of 50 sheets size 7'/s'" x 10'2"' with 
sithouette pictured at left engraved at 
top center of sheets, with 50 piain en- 
veiopes—$3.00 postpaid. Send check with 
order. Sample sent on reques}. 


Vioris B. Lutz 
24 Meadowview Dr., Louisville 5, Ky. 
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Mat in Finnish lace by Dorothy Lorenz, Springfield 
Guild, received special award for most original in show 
from Van Cleve Weavers. 


Kaestner, Connecticut; clothing yardage, Pat Taylor, 
Hampshire County; decorative fabrics; Mrs. Linna 
Whalen, Buckland ; rugs, Mrs. Leslie Lamson, Vermont ; 


Above : skirt in black and white wool by Jill Hamilton, 
Hampshire County Guild, black knitted sweater. Shown 
in effective black and white display with white gladioli 
and straw flowers. 

Below: Prize knotted rug by Mrs. Leslie Lamson, Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, in rich tones of brown, yellow and 
orange. 
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costume accessories, Mrs. Ruth Arnold, Southern Berk- 
shire; household linen, Mrs. Germaine E. Ratté, Wor- 
cester ; and tapestry, Mrs. Pat Hill, Van Cleve Weavers. 

For her award-winning clothing fabric, Mrs. Taylor 
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Award for original design based on indigenous Cana- 
dian subject matter to Grace Raitt, Edmonton, Alberta, 
for a wall hanging in bound weave in the exhibition of 
Canadian Handweaving sponsored by the London Dis- 
trict Weavers. 





Prize aprons in Canadian exhibition by Carrie Perry, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Above, inlay; below, lace. 
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2 NEW 
PATERNAYAN YARNS 


We are now offering, for the first time, our new 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN and PATERNA 
TAPESTRY & KNITTING YARN. 





These are now available in addition to our 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS 
SMYRNA YARNS & PAT RUG YARNS 


We now carry in stock about 500 colors, with more than 


5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, 
Needlework, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 






Samples on request 


used white handspun wool. It had an unusually rich tex- 
ture and a fine “hand.” Mrs. Thompson’s casement cloth 
achieved an unusual effect with a shadowy design on a 
plain background, both in natural linen. Wall hangings 
were popular items, both those done all in yarn and those 
combining yarns with a variety of other materials—reeds, 
grasses, peacock feathers and plastics. One of the most 
interesting was done by Mrs. E. L. Stanley, Hampshire 
County, of metallic on natural silk with small irregular 
plastic insets placed at random with plain tabby used to 
screen them. 

Mrs. Whalen’s dossal with pale gold crosses against a 
soft green background was unusually beautiful. It was the 
first award winner for decorative fabrics. This hangs in 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Exhibits from outside New England included work of 
the New York Guild of Handweavers, weavers of the 
Potomac Craftsmen, Washington, D. C., Baltimore 
Weavers Guild, Hui Mea Hana, the weavers’ guild of 
Honolulu, the Shuttle Shed, Ashburnham, Massachu- 
setts, and an extensive showing of fabrics by Mrs. Hulse, 
Miss Snyder and Mrs. Dow. Commercial displays in- 
cluded looms, accessories and yarns from eight com- 
panies. 

The Fashion Show was directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Cate of The Shuttle Shed. Mr. Cate’s commentary 
included excellent short descriptions of the garments, 
many modelled by their makers. As a whole the garments 
showed good tailoring and accessories were generally 
suitable. Of interest was the number of garments for 
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Leoms, Yarns, Accessories, Fabrie Finishing 
GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES e Swedish Rug Yarns, 
Holma Helsinglands Linens, Bretton & Canadian Tweeds 


. Helen and Earle Slason- 605 West Glst Street 
fhe gualeyside a 
HANOWEAVERS = Moris 28409 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 


AUTUMN WEAVES 


Right now is a good time to send for the ramie yarn you have always 
wanted to try. And during these bright Autumn se ou can look 
forward to creating something of beauty and distinction with our 
Imported Ramie Yarns 

Zellwood Florida 


Sample sheet 10c 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





J. M. Hayslip 





Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 





which material was woven on a 20-inch loom. Suits, for 
both men and women, dress material, coats, blouses and 
skirts were shown which came from these narrow looms. 

The planning committee, composed of presidents and 
one member from the sponsoring guilds, will meet in Oc- 
tober to consider suggestions from guilds for the next 
seminar to be held in 1961. These suggestions will be 
used as the basis for organizing the program. 





The seventh annual exhibition of Canadian Hand 
Weaving, sponsored by the London District Weavers, 
was open to the public from May 15th to June 13th, 
1959, at the London Public Library and Art Museum 
in London, Ontario. Three hundred entries, from eight 
of Canada’s ten provinces, were received, divided into 
28 categories covering many aspects of hand weaving. 

Thirty-six red ribbons (first prize), four blue and 
28 white ribbons for honourable mention were awarded 
to the best in specific articles, such as drapery, curtains, 
place mats, handbags, stoles, tea cloths, skirts, uphols- 
tery, as well as for general categories including box 
loom weaving, crackle weave, woollen articles, blending 
of colours, texture and beginner’s prize. Included also 
in the list of awards were five scholarships to Canadian 
weaving schools and workshops as well as a subscription 
to the Shuttlecraft Guild Correspondence Course now 
originating from Nova Scotia. A new award in this 
1959 exhibition was presented by the Michigan Weav- 
ers’ Guild of Detroit for originality in design and use 
of material. 

Mrs. Adele Ilves, an instructor of handweaving with 
the handicrafts branch, department of industry and 
development for the Province of New Brunswick, headed 
the panel of three judges. Co-judges were Miss Ida 
Hamilton, a weaver and former teacher of art from 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Peggy Lawrence, a young 
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London artist. 


Mrs, Ilves, speaking at the official opening of the 
Exhibition, praised the London District Weavers for 
their contribution to Canadian culture by the sponsor- 
ship of this only all-Canadian weaving exhibition. Al- 
though impressed by the high standard of weaving 
technically she also advised Canadian weavers to ex- 
periment with colours and thread combinations in an 
effort to achieve more originality in their work. 

An example of such originality was a multiple-harness 
wall hanging by Klara Schoenfeld of London, Ontario, 
which won two awards, the Imperial Oil Limited award 
for tapestry, any technique, in contemporary or origi- 
nal design, and also the London District Weavers award 
for the best article in the entire exhibition. This latter 
award is given at the discretion of the judges who 
described Mrs. Schoenfeld’s wool and linen hanging as 
excellently designed and perfectly executed. It is woven 
in polychrome in colours of black, beige and brown, in 
a technique originally inspired by a draft from Ester 
Perheentupa. In this hanging the original method of 
using muted colours in a geometrical design has been 
enlivened by the addition of two sections of inlay in 
bright red wool, one red square in the lower left corner 
of the large dark square in the middle of the hanging, 
and the other in a narrow strip above the opposite large 
light square. Mrs. Schoenfeld called this wall hanging 
Red Square, Number Three, since this was the result 
of her third experiment in this technique. 

Honourable mention in this same category was given 
to a beautifully woven tapestry by Charles Steedsman 
of Leamington, Ontario, which, adapted from an Audu- 
bon painting, depicted in pale blue and grey wool the 
downward flight of the Arctic Tern. 

Klara Schoenfeld won her third red ribbon in the 
Nilus LeClere Inc. category of rug or wall hanging for 
a large and bright modern hanging in red, blue, dark 
brown and beige wool on a linen warp. This was an 
original experiment in combining two techniques. The 
appliqué of the bright wools on a beige background of 
summer-and-winter weave was achieved by the use of 
a double warp. 

Another wall hanging in bound weave, woven by 
Grace Raitt of Edmonton, Alberta, won the British- 
American Oil Company award for any item in original, 
stylized or abstract design based on indigenous Canadian 
subject matter. Bright wools on a black background 
depicted, in totem pole fashion, the West Coast Canadian 
Indian legend of the tree toad and the mosquito. Mrs. 
Raitt quoted the legend as follows: 

The tree toad was sacred to the Indians because it 
gave weather signals, and also because, if stung by the 
mosquito, when there was a disease in the tribe, it would 
jump into the water and take the disease with it. 

A second red ribbon was won by the same weaver for 
a beautiful woollen bag in the Searle Grain Co., category 
of the best blending of colours in any article. 

In contrast to the complicated techniques of the above 
mentioned prize winners was the simple but beautiful 
apparel fabric which received the Simpson’s London 
Limited award. Woven by Mr. L. P. McClelland of 
London, Ontario, in three shades of fine red wool and 
in a plain tabby weave, this fabric won the acclaim of 
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the judges for weaving perfection and colour harmony. 

The Kingston Hand-Loom Weavers award for dress 
material was divided into a first prize to Mrs. Train 
Grey of Vancouver, B. C., for an exquisite 10-harness 
spun silk fabric in an ivory shade, and a second prize, 
to Harry Stabler, of London, Ontario, for a simple but 
expertly woven brownish wool length. 

Among the scholarship award winners was Miss 
Carrie Perry of Vancouver, B. C., who received the 
Mount Allison University College of Art scholarship 
(in Sackville, N. B.) for a cotton apron with an intri- 
cate inlay border of blue peacocks. Miss Perry also 
received the London District Weavers lace award for 
a second apron in natural cotton with a tea setting de- 
sign. The fine workmanship of the enclosing lace borders 
as well as the main design of both of these prize winners 
was very much admired by the hundreds of persons 
interested in weaving who came to see this exhibition. 

Of special interest in this Seventh Exhibition was 
a display of Early Ontario handwoven coverlets which 
had been arranged by Mrs. H. Larsh of the library 
staff. This case included five home-dyed ani handspun 
woven coverlets in colonial designs from the 19 century, 
all in excellent condition. 

Sixty colour transparencies of the weaving in this 
exhibition were made by the London District Weavers 
to be sent to guilds across Canada throughout the com- 
ing year, along with a commentary prepared by Mrs. 
L. P. McClelland, the exhibition convenér. 

—KIRSTI BATES 








Pillows in St. Louis exhibition. Lower left, neutral 
warp with rainbow border by Alice Wittkopf. Reading 
clockwise : rust with roseties by Helene Semple ; red with 
gold metallic, Grace Grumbaugh; blue tapestry, Alice 
Wittkopf. Center, tan warp with green and gold metallic, 
Grace Grumbaugh. 


The biennial exhibition of the Weavers Guild of St. 
Louis shown at the City Art Museum in June was larger 
and more diversified than usual. 

Four weavers were given merit awards by the jury. 
Mrs. Jeanne Simpson, retiring president, received one 
for a small tapestry in silk, representing Arachne, in an 
ebony frame. The work ef two former guild presidents 
was selected : a large flossa rug by Mrs. Libbie Crawford, 
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wiode $..8.6.8.6 T 1 OR 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


¢ Tinsel © Elastic * Raffia °* 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


BE FIBRE VARN CO. ie. 


IC Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 


840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s tor handweaving we have it” 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 


THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Plastic 














Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
ty pe—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


y+ 30” 40" 
4 to 12 harness 


50” 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





woven with white silk warp and mohair weft, knotted 
with 12 strands to each knot, with brown diagonal stripes 
in opposite directions, accented with colorful medallions 
where stripes met; and a table cover in black, white and 
silver 8-inch squares on white and silver ground, with 
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Flossa rug by Libbie Crawford, Award of merit in St. 
Louis Guild show. 
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WEAVING GUILDS 
and 
STUDY GROUPS 
SOMETHING NEW? 


IDEAS FOR PROGRAMS? 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


545 Sutter Street. 

















spring term begins feb. 1, 1960 


weaving and textile designs . . . ceramics .. . 
painting . . . design . . . metalsmithing . . 
degrees: B.F.A., M.F.A. .. . send for catalogue. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY 
OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








drapery to match by Mrs. Helen Wenzel. The fourth 
mention went to Mrs. Evelyn Anselevicius, instructor in 
weaving at the People’s Art Center, for a blanket with 
a brown wool warp and a black weft in overall stripes 
with no duplication in pattern. 

Among other pieces attracting attention were Mrs. 
Crawford’s room dividers, with interesting treatment of 
openings; a variety of wall hangings, including Mrs. 
Lillian Wessel’s decorative panel with a loose warp, and 
a design in flowers and leaves; and several rugs, some 
with fur strips inserted. 

Also on display was the Guild’s project for the last 
year; 75 mounted 6” x 8” swatches, woven in rosepath 
on vari-colored warps, with members adding a weft with 

) color, texture and pattern variations. These will be kept 
for loan to members or for exhibit. The guild plans to 
) continue such projects to build up a swatch library. 
| 
| 





The Contemporary Handweavers of Texas marked 
their tenth anniversary with their annual meeting an/ 
exhibition at the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts in April. 
“Daring,” was the adjective Karl Laurell of the School 
for American Craftsmen applied to the weaving for which 
he was one of the judges. Others were David Bradley, 
weaver, who is curator of crafts at Laguna Gloria Art 
Gallery, Austin, and Elizabeth Shea Heenan, well-known 
Dallas decorator. Mr. Laurell also was the banquet 
speaker. He emphasized the “‘possibilities unlimited’’ for 
handweavers. 


Winner of best in show and the tenth anniversary 





Fabrics from Tenth Anniversary Ex- 

Contemporary Handweavers of Texas. First 
upholstery, Mrs. Drummond; Best in 
upholstery by Martha Morse, also Handweaver & 
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i award was Martha Morse for an upholstery fabric in Craftsman award. First award, blinds, Robert Yaryan 
BLOCK 
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shades of yellow and green. Directions follow : 

Direct tie-up. 

Warp: yellow stripe ; 14/2 bright yellow linen, 7/2 pale 
yellow linen, 7/2 chartreuse linen, 7/1 natural linen, perle 
3 gray cotton, yellow carpet warp. Green stripe: 7/1 lime 
green linen, 14/2 olive green linen, 20/2 red brown linen, 
olive green silk cord, perle 3 gray cotton, dull yellow 
green carpet warp, dark brown carpet warp. 

Weft. Tabby, bright yellow rayon; pattern, 7/2 yel- 
low linen. 

Treadling is as follows: 

Block A: 1-3 tabby, 1-2 pattern, 2-4 tabby, 1-2 pattern. 

Block B: 1-3 tabby, 3-4 pattern, 2-4 tabby, 3-4 pattern. 

Block C: 1-3 tabby gold rayon chenille, 2-3 pattern 
7/2 yellow linen, 2-4 tabby yellow rayon, 2-3 pattern 7/2 
yellow linen. 

Block D: 1-3 tabby yellow rayon, 1-4 pattern orange 
carpet warp, 2-4 tabby yellow rayon, 2-3 pattern 7/2 
chartreuse linen. 

Block E; 1-3 tabby yellow rayon, 2-4 tabby yellow 
rayon, 1-2 pattern 7/2 yellow linen, 3-4 pattern 7/1 lime 
green linen and 14/2 olive green linen wound on one 
bobbin. 

Block A was woven 2”; Block B, 3”; Block C, 2”; 
Block D, 5”; Block E, 2”; Block A, 3”, Block B, 2”, 
Block C, 5”, Block D, 2”, Block E, 3” and so on. 

Since there were five different block patterns and four 
different block sizes, the same size of block and order of 
block patterns would be repeated at about one and one- 
half yard intervals. 

Mrs. George Drummond won first place in upholstery, 
for fabric in redbud shades for dining room chairs. She 
used perle cotton, linen, rayon boucle, and 4-ply silk, es- 
pecially dyed. The warp was threaded 1, 2, 3, 4, set 24 
to the inch. Tabby treadles were used throughout. 

Robert Yaryan, first place winner in blinds, used rayon 
for warp, dyed in pinks, blues and purples. Matchstick 
bamboo and cattail leaves comprised the weft. The warp 
was threaded 1, 2, 3, 4 and treadling was in tabby. 

Other first awards were: casement, Mrs. Rolf J. Ulles- 
tad: dress fabric, Mrs. Gordon C. McDonald; coat and 
suit fabric, Mrs. Felix Garcia; rugs, Hal Pauley, also 
best all linen; table and household linens, Anna Harriet 
Heyer ; clothing accessories, Mrs. Morse; miscellaneous, 
Mrs. Drummond; student prize, Mike Mahuin, teacher, 
Mary Heickman. 

The organization now has 222 members. Mrs. 
Lee Jefferson is the president for 1959-1960. 
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A National Gold Medal Exhibition of the Building 
Arts will be held by The Architectural League of New 
York in collaboration with the American Craftsmen’s 
Council in the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 
West 53 Street, New York, from February 25 through 
May 15, 1960. 

Theme of the exhibition will be progress in the inter- 
related arts of architecture and interior design, engineer- 
ing, murals, sculpture, landscape architecture and crafts- 
manship, including industrial design. The comprehensive 
exhibition will consist of both invited entries and open 
submissions. 

Handwoven textiles must be submitted through an 
architect, since all entries for the exhibition must rep- 
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FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P, O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 


CERAMICS 


WOODWORKING @ 





94. BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home a 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for counties Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





WEAVING e« TAPESTRY 


Bookbinding, Ceramics, Jewelry, Leother- 
| work, Painting, Silversmithing and other 
crafts. Classes for group leaders. For men 
end women. Day and Evening. Send for 


STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Ay. 


| Catalog H. Visit the Craft Students Gallery 
Circle 6-3700 





Save money on Looms — Carpet warp & Rug filler 
“Weavers Friend” semi-automatic, 2 harn. loom $85. 
“Cambridge” 4 harn., 6 treadle loom $85. 

Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 
Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO, BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





HAND WEAVERS REED HOOK 


Polished brass — Saves time in sleying your reed — == 
to hold — Pictured in the Summer 1959 edition of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, $1.50 check or M.O. 
COGSWELL HANDICRAFTS 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 





resent the work of at least three practitioners of the 
building arts, including architecture. The textiles must 
have been designed and integrated with architecture as 
part of a structure’s equipment or decoration. Work 
submitted must be by designer-craftsmen or by design- 
ers for industry who either have executed their own work 
or have had their designs executed under their per- 
sonal supervision. Craftsmen submitting work need not 
be members either of the Architectural League or the 
Craftsmen’s Council. 

Members of the committee of selection and jury of 
awards for design and craftsmanship are: Dan Cooper, 
chairman; Harry Bertoia; Dorothy Liebes ; Gwen Lux; 
and Robert Motherwell. 


(Contmued on page 58) 
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California Workshop 


By JESSE HAYFIELD 
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Twill sampler, 8-harness, developed by Miss Snyder. 
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Repeat each unit of the 


Forty-five looms were sleyed to as 
many different projects for the 
spring workshop sponsored by the 
Southern California Guild of Hand- 
weavers at Miss Mary E. Snyder’s 
studio in Pasadena. Mimeographed 
instructions were provided in order 
to save time in making permanent 
notebooks and a great variety of 
yarns and threads were available 
through the cooperation of pro- 
fessional weavers which could not be 
obtained from local retail sources. 
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draft as desired 


Registrations were limited to the 
number of looms threaded, a for- 
tunate procedure since many of the 
day students stayed through the eve- 
ning sessions. 

This was no_ beginners’ class. 
Everyone was a weaver of some ex- 
perience intending to make full use 
of the opportunity to weave examples 
of threading drafts, textures, and 
techniques that it would have taken 
any individual years to accumulate if 
he had had to plan the projects and 





thread the looms for himself. But 
cooperation as a guild proved its 
value. Education committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Marie Simpson, recruited 
an enthusiastic group of helpers to 
warp and thread the looms. Many 
of the color selections were left to 
the taste of the individual doing the 
work. This took weeks of planning 
and many hours of volunteer work. 

Contrary to the usual policy of 
reaching across the continent for an 
instructor, the Guild’s education com- 
mittee selected home talent in the 
person of Miss Snyder. This was not 
an economy decision. It was a recog- 
nition of the fact that Miss Snyder 
has for years proved herself a 
capable teacher, and that she has 
equipped her studio with an adequate 
variety of facilities and an apparent- 
ly inexhaustible wealth of research 
material with which to illustrate a 
wide assortment of weaving skills. It 
was a most happy decision. 

Of course, the workshop was at- 
tended principally by local members, 
but there were some who came many 
miles to participate. One of these was 
a lively and intense weaver from 
Canada, Mrs. Edith Field. She 
relieved the working tensions during 
coffee breaks with her fund of 
anecdotes as the wife of a Canadian 
Mountie serving in the vastness of 
the Canadian Northwest. During the 
war years she wove a blanket a week 
which she sent to England as her part 
in the war effort. 

Dr. R. Elsie Arbuthnot is_ still 
learning new skills in handweaving at 
81. Doctor Arbuthnot took up hand- 
weaving some five years ago in an- 
ticipation of the leisure that would 
be hers when she retired from her 
practice in general medicine. She still 
has not entirely relinquished her pro- 
fessional activities, serving on call as 
an anesthetist for another doctor. She 
shares her enthusiasm for weaving 
by helping in the weaving depart- 
ment at the Braille Institute. 

William “Bill” Richardson was a 
lone male student during the day. 
Still in his early forties, he formerly 
was a salesmanager for a mechanics’ 
hand tool corporation until he began 
to lose his sight. Like so many oth- 
ers with sight problems, in 1957 he 
turned to the Braille Institute and 
there became interested in weaving. 

The looms were threaded to drafts 
from many sources—Swedish and 
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Tie-up 4 
Light 








The treadling 
lows: 


for the tie-ups fol- 


1, 2, 3. Twill: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
Point twill: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 7, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 2, repeat. Complex point twill : 
L234 mie ee Boe G 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 2, repeat. 

4. Double weave: 1 light, 5 dark, 2 
light, 6 dark, 3 light, 7 dark, 4 light, 
8 dark. 
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5. Waffle weave: 1 light, 3 dark, 2 
light, 4 dark. 

6. Polka Dot—use tabby : 4, 3, 4, 1, 
2, 3, repeat. 

7. Oriental—use tabby : 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 
4, 3, 2, 1, 5, 6, 1, reverse. 

8. Flowers—use tabby: 4, 2x 
green ; 3, 2x green; 2, 2x green; 1, Ix 
red ; 2, 2x red; 1, lx red; 2, 2x green; 
3, 2x green; 4, 2x green; 7, 1x red; 6, 
Ix red; 7, 1x red; 2, 1x green; 3, 1x 


Tie-up 8 
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ab 








1234567 


Tie-up ll 











green; 4, Ix green; 1, 1x red; 2, 2x 
red: 1, Ix red; 6, 1x green; 5 
green; 4, 1x green; 7, 1x red; 6, 1x 
red; 7, 1x red. 

9. Flowers—use tabby: 1, yo 
rust or brown; 5, 7 


6, 6, green; 7, 
rose; 8, yellow; 7, 7, rose. 
10. Heart—use tabby: 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 


11. Heart—use tabby. 








A MUST 
for 
EVERY 
HANDWEAVER 


Whether you are just beginning or are an advanced 
handweaver—be sure you have Hammett's Loom 
Catalog handy. It lists, describes, illustrates and 
prices the very latest in foot-treadie and table- 
model looms, individual parts and accessories. Also 
fine materials and helpful Books of Instructions. 


Write today for 1959-60 FREE CATALOG 


J, L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





OSMA GALLINGER 
Classes September to December 
RESIDENTIAL STUDIO 
National Conference Techniques 
For Catalog — 
list of 300 Projects send 10c to 
Creative Crafts East Berlin, Pa. 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 


Problems in techniques answered 
by mail. Fees on request 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 





Finnish books, drafts that have ap- 
peared in Handweaver & Craftsman 
and the Shuttle Craft Bulletin, a 
piqué material from Mary 
Kirby’s Designing on the Loom, 
crackle weave, and a number for spe- 
cial textural effects and pick-up for 
modern and individual interpreta- 
tions. The 4-frame weavers were not 
neglected, but there was considerable 
emphasis on multiple-frame weaving 
and double-warps. Many of the stu- 
dents had their first experience with 
a 12-frame loom as they wove 
swatches of a Bronson lace weave on 
a Leclerc jack loom. There were also 
Macomber looms, Binder looms, Mis- 
souri looms, Herald looms, and some 
so old that their makers have been 
forgotten. 


dress 


One instructive project planned to 
give a clear demonstration of the ef- 
fect of treadling variations was 
named Twill, Point Twill, and Com- 
plex Point. The threading is obvi- 
ous from the title, and the treadlings 
have been collected by Miss Snyder 
from many sources over a number of 
years. It is impossible to give credit 
although she claims no originality for 
them, unless it be in the assembling 
and suggesting their use to others as 
an organized study project. 
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NUBS 
CHENILLES 
RATINES 


ALL TYPES OF 
FANCY TWISTS 
DIRECT FROM 
THE LARGEST 
NOVELTY YARN 
MANUFACTURER 


Write for sample cards 


ROSE MILLS, Inc. 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 


Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 





HAND WEAVERS 
STUDIO 


will hold a three-day Seminar Novem- 
ber 4-5-6, 1959. Harriet Tidball will con- 
duct. If interested write for details 
immediately. 

There are sixteen looms available at 
the studio on a rental basis. Looms may 
be rented during the day and evening 
hours by appointment only. No private 
or class instruction given. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 
791 Lexington Avenue New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 
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Fabrics from Southern California Guild Workshop 


Above. Beginning with top left, 
reading clockwise. Crackle-twil! se- 
quence, Italian manner ; random warp 
texture; 8-harness shag rug; 6-har- 
ness shell stitch. Center: 8-harness 
summer-and-winter ; heavy - textured 
white ; crackle, laid-in blocks. 

Below. Left to right, top : 4-harness 
twill plaid, one side, plain color; 
6-harness scallop; Atwater Wheat: 
Cannele, gray with gray ribbon: 


Myggtjall, Swedish lace. Bottom: At- 
water Lattice; 8-harness twill, point 
twill, complex point in wools: huck in 
wools. 

These fabrics woven by 
weavers who attended the workshop 
at Mary E. Snyder’s studio, sponsored 
by the Southern California Guild of 
Handweavers, where 45 looms were 
sleyed for as many different projects. 
(Story on preceding pages). 


were 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 

activities, marketing suggestions, and 

other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


The Handweavers’ Guild of Con- 
necticut and the So.iety of Connecti- 
cut Craftsmen will sponsor a joint 
meeting Saturday, November 7, at 
the Stamford Museum, Stamford, at 
which Mrs. Harriet Tidball of East 
Lansing, Michigan, will conduct a 
morning workshop on wool weaving, 
beginning at 10 o’clock, and speak at 
one o'clock on The Seven Elements in 
Designing Handwoven Textiles. The 
meeting is open to all interested weav- 
ers but there will be a fee of $1.00 for 
non-members. Everyone attending is 
requested to bring a box lunch, 


An enthusiastic visitor to the United 
States last winter was Mrs. S. Mool- 
man of Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa, who, while her husband was 
studying development of natural re- 
sources on an Eisenhower Fellowship, 
visited weavers and weavers’ organi- 
zations all over the United States. 
Her husband is director of National 
Resources for the Union of South 
Africa. We wish every weaver could 
have seen Mrs. Moolman’s well-tailor- 
ed suits made of handspun, hand- 
woven wool. Since good quality wool 
is widely available in South Africa, 
she and others interested in develop- 
ing handcraft are urging women to 
learn to weave to produce clothing 
materials and other fabrics for their 
own use. There is a guild in Pretoria, 
where Mrs. Moolman lives, which has 
members from all over the Union. 
There are smaller weaving groups in 
other cities but no such organizations 
as in the United States. After she saw 
some guild exhibits and heard about 
exchange exhibits, she began thinking 
about the possibility of an exchange 
exhibit between South African weav- 
ers and American weavers. We're 
sure American weavers would be in- 
terested, and would pass an exhibi- 
tion along from one to another, if 
some interested foundation or gov- 
ernment agency could arrange for 
transportation of fabrics. So many un- 
expected developments 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 
RAYON ® NYLON ® COTTON © LINEN © NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS 


® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES 


® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
401 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W.8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





about in handweaving, this also might 
be possible. 


The Arts & Crafts Book Club, 
formerly of 380 Great Neck Road, 
Great Neck, New York, is now lo- 
cated in its new and larger quarters at 
239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, 
New York. The Club has grown sub- 
stantially since it began offering 
books of interest to handweavers. Ir- 
win Haas of the Arts & Crafts Book 
Club is constantly searching for new 
books to insure a wide and varied 
choice for the Club’s members. 


Aina Ringler of Webster, New 
York, in her talk on Finnweave at the 
York State Craft Fair, made many 
references to articles and illustrations 
of this weave which have appeared in 
Handweaver & Craftsman. She is the 
author of Finnweave Can Be Fun in 
the Fall 1958 issue. She made special 
reference to the decorative miniatures 
woven by Mrs. Jadwiga Rakowska, 
in the Spring 1959 issue. These are 
done in double weave with fine silk, 
set 80 to the inch. Double weave, Mrs. 
Ringler pointed out, allows for an 
infinite variety of designs and is a 
constant challenge to a weaver’s in- 
genuity and skill. 

Here is a check list of references. 

Articles with directions and illustra- 
tions: Revival of Double Weave in 
Scandinavia by Louaine M. Schrum, 
Winter 1956-1957 (now out of 
print) ; Old and New Uses for Dou- 
ble Weave by Dorothea Macomber, 
Fall 1957. 

Illustrations: Summer 1952, p 24; 
Winter 1953-1954, p 46; Spring 
1954, p 10; Fall 1955, p 30; Summer 
1957, p 35; Fall 1957, p 37; Summer 
1958, pp 25, 38; Fall 1958, pp 33, 39; 
Winter 1958-1959, p 35. 


HAYSTACK 
MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


Gil Wool | 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Darns 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17's available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
your first ° 


be deducted from 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J Concord New Hampshire 





To see Haystack Mountain School 
of Crafts again in the summer of 1959 
—after a first sight of it one day in 
its opening session in the summer of 
1951—was an exciting experience. 
Breaking out of bounds for room for 
the students, the school had to find 
places for some outside the regular 
residence cabins—the future quarters 
at Deer Isle, Maine, are badly needed. 
Students represent many age groups, 
with the older students piling up fine 
records of accomplishment. They 
come from many sections of the coun- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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_ronmuowevine Y ARNS_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of 00 
Assorted Yarns of every 

Description (18-20 lbs. net) 

prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant Posts 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 
When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered. 


J.C. YARN CO. iene: 


(no connection with any other concen) 














South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 

Lectures and Workshops 
for Weavers’ Guilds in New York 


State and adjoining states. 


Write today for information. 


Swedish ‘Textiles 


Swedish textiles are used in the 
library of the new Unesco building in 
Paris, which was decorated and 
furnished by the Swedish Society of 
Industrial Design at the request of 
the Swedish government. Other gov- 
ernments furnished rooms, including 
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Above, upholstery. Below, case- 
ment. Both designed by Astrid Sampe. 


the United States, but no handcraft 
was used in the United States interior. 

The rug is woven in Gobelin tech- 
nique. Called Tonga, it was designed 
by Barbro Nilson and executed at the 
Marta Mass-Fijetterstron establish- 
ment in Bastad in southern Sweden. 

The upholstery material and case- 
ment cloth were designed by Astrid 
Sampe and executed in the Textile 
Studio of the Nordiska Kompaniet 
department store in Stockholm which 
Miss Sampe directs. Lat‘a, the dark 
upholstery, is woven of viscose and 
nylon. The casement, Linnea, has a 
cotton warp and linen weft. 


Rug designed by Barbro Nilson, 
executed in Marta Mass-F jetterstron 
studio. 
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SCOTLAND'S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 
THE BURNHAMS 
41!5 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 


LOOM MUSIC 


A bulletin of help and inspiration with clear 
directions that insure success for your weav- 
ing. 

$5.00 ear; sample copy 50c 
Co-Editers: per y ; P Py 
Mrs. ®. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Blinds from Dorothy Liebes 


The two blinds illustrated here 
were shown with the large collection 
designed by Dorothy Liebes which 
will be manufactured 
and distributed by Edwards Fields, 
well-known rug manufacturer. The 
blind at the top is woven of thin white 


from now on 


bamboo reeds, intertwined with red, 
black and white wool, with gold thread 
for accent. It was planned for use in 
dens, children’s and leisure 


rooms. Below is an opaque blind, espe- 


rooms 


cially for bedrooms and sitting rooms, 
woven of white wool and gold thread 
and black and white alternating slats 
of thick and thin bamboo. The -collec- 
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tion showed a wide range of colors, 
ranging from white and pastels 
through yellows and oranges, neutral 
tones of beige, gray and brown, blue- 
greens and turquoise, sea colors, and 
brilliant shades of red and pink, many 
combined with metallic yarns. Clear 
plastic rods, filled with bubbles, and 
woven with white fibers made an ap- 
pealing blind for summer use since it 
can be pulled down over an air con- 
ditioner. Another new idea was the 
use of Fluorescent tape. Among ma- 
terials used were jute, native Puerto 
Rican grasses, nylon, cotton and raw 


silk. 





@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 
wool/mohair blend 

yarn dyed—4500 yds. per Ib. 

@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
vat dyes 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 

Grace D. Blum 

Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35c for samples, to 
distributor in your area 


JOSEPH 0. ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





MINNESOTA LOOM _ 





— i na —? 


loom 


Multi-use four-harness 20” 
Weove interchangeably on two pieces 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 WN. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 


WEAVING SERVICE 


From SCOTLAND, Botany & Mohair. 
From ENGLAND, nubby British tweeds. 
From IRELAND, linen yarns. 

From FRANCE, fast colored linen. 


NILUS LECLERC looms & equipment. 


Send 35¢ in COIN. GET FIVE price lists, 
with ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 


“WEAVING SERVICE” 


318 Grain Exchange 
WINNIPEG, 





CANADA 
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HANDWEAVING 
LOOMS 


Equipment * Yarns 
Warps made 
Agent for Leclerc Looms 


& Golden Rule Products 


CAROLYN LEWIS 


860 West End Avenue 
New York 25 





RI 9-4813 








SPECIAL REMOVAL SALE 
Sabina potting Looms, Rocking-Seat Bench, 
Tensioners, igid-Bobbin Shuttles, Electric 
Winders. 
List of above and other accessories and supplies. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 


Norwegian 
‘Tapestries 


The loan exhibition of Norwegian 
tapestries, at the Brooklyn Museum 
through October 25, is the most im- 
portant collection of Norwegian folk 
art ever shown in this country. Or- 
ganized in cooperation with the Nor- 
wegian government, it will be cir- 
culated to five important museums 
here under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s Traveling Ex- 
hibition Service. (Schedule on page 
32). 

The first section of the exhibition 
comprises 40 outstanding examples 
of Norwegian tapestry from the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries, handsomely 
mounted on fabric-covered screens. 
The primitive designs present themes 
borrowed to a great extent from con- 
temporary religious literature and 
from the Bible. King Solomon, 
looking almost like a portrait of King 
Christian IV, receives the Queen of 
Sheba; the New Testament parable 
of the Five Wise and the Five Fool- 
ish Virgins is represented by rows of 
little maids in aprons and enormous 
headgear. Among the more elaborate 
compositions are three versions of 
the Feast of Herod: before Herod 
seated at the table, a very proper 
Salome receives the head of St. John 
the Baptist, while above, other scenes 
such as The Annunciation and the 
three Magi have been introduced. 

Another section, devoted to folk 
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Typical Norwegian tapestry, 16-18 centuries, Adoration of the Mag. 


Biblical subjects were popular. 


art other than tapestry, brings the 
total number of exhibits to more than 
one hundred. Included in it are 
carved and painted wooden cup- 
boards, chests and chairs; beerbowls, 
cups and tankards in animal shapes, 
as well as other household objects 
and embroideries. Many of these 
utensils, dating from the 18th and 
19th centuries, were used in certain 
ceremonial functions, which may be 
the reason they were preserved in 
contrast to all of the other articles 
of everyday life which have vanished. 
The carved objects were usually 
painted in strong contrasting colors 
—blue, yellow, red and green—to 
highlight the ornamentation. 

In the foreward to the catalogue, 
His Excellency Mr. Halvard M. 


Lange, Norwegian minister of For- 
eign Affairs, says “For a thousand 
years Norwegian folk art has 
achieved its distinctive form as a re- 
sult of the clash between influences 
from the accepted centers of Euro- 
pean culture, on the one hand, and a 
deeply rooted native tradition of 
many facets, on the other. 

“The aim of the exhibition here 
presented is to give the American 
nublic an impression of one aspect 
of Norwegian folk art, namely 17th 
and 18th century weaving, where na- 
tional characteristics may be said to 
emerge more clearly than in any oth- 
er sphere of folk art. At the same 
time it is hoped that the intrinsic 
artistry of the exhibits will appeal to 
the discriminating spectator.” 
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Handbags shown at the * 





? 


Odds and Ends” workshop at the Philadelphia 


Seminar. Left, made from ends of carpet warp, from another project, in shades 
of brown and tan with red vertical stripes, by Mrs. Herbert R. Swing. Right, 
light summer bag in variety of nubby and smooth yarns, with a touch of gold 
metallic in white, cream, natural, tans and light grays by Mrs. Irma M. Parry. 
Hexagon shape, spring metal fastener. Handle of wicker links with braided 
tan, gray and white yarn threaded through. 


Fabrics 
(Continued from page 31) 

In the panel on showing and judg- 
ing, with Alice Letchworth as mod- 
erator, the air was cleared on many 
questions which puzzle weavers. 
Handweaving for exhibitions should 
be outstanding and different but not 
eccentric, according to Margaret 
surlew, panel member. In order to 
achieve this weavers must under- 
stand the possibilities of their looms 
and must approach their projects 
with imagination. They must try new 
weaves, different colors, different 
setts, new threads, new designs which 
must be developed in limited space. 
After looking at many weaving ex- 
hibitions Margaret Smith said weav- 
ers needed to give more attention to 
better selvages, and to methods used 
for joining fabrics for tablecloths 
and other purposes. They should con- 
sider whether the selvages suit the 
design. Hems, instead of just about 
being held together with basting 
thread, should be put in with a good 
firm hem stitch. No machine stitch- 
ing should be accented. She would 
like to see better fringes and straight- 
er edges. All work should be proper- 
ly finished ; linens and cottons should 
be washed in order to be sure that 
they hold their size. Short lengths 
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are difficult to judge; at least 2% 
or three yards should be shown. 
Yardage should be finished at the 
ends for showing. Fabrics always 
should be well pressed and delivered 
in good condition for showing. Spon- 
sors also should accept responsibility 
for returning pieces in good condi- 
tion. Any commercial products used 
with handwoven materials, 
handbag handles, should be most 
carefully selected. The surest way 
to find flaws in your own work is to 
see it on exhibition with others. 

Ella S. Bolster pointed out that 
different juries look for different 
things in fabrics. When a popular 
vote is taken in an exhibition it al- 
ways is interesting to compare the 
choice with jury decisions. For ex- 
hibition, do not send pieces made for 
special settings. Try out your fabrics 
against a bare wall and in artificial 
light. They must look well under 
those conditions. Longer pieces are 
desirable. After all, sponsors want a 
show. Avoid pieces which wrinkle 
or snag easily. They may be all right 
in their place but pieces sent for ex- 
hibition must be handled a great deal. 

Elizabeth Anderson of the Muse- 
um staff thought that a layman was 
needed on a jury for handwoven 
textiles, as well as a weaver. Weav- 
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ers were apt to become too much 
involved in techniques. An artist or 
a designer on a jury sees the piece 
as a fabric, sees the whole effect 
rather than detail. A well-balanced 
jury is desirable. 

In commenting on hanging a show, 
Yvonne Palmer Bobrowiez said that 
knowledge of space available and 
amount of weaving expected is need- 
ed in advance. If space is limited, 
entrants should be limited to a cer- 
tain number of pieces. Exhibitors 
should be advised in advance that it 
is possible all accepted pieces cannot 
be displayed. Something always 
should be arranged for the middle of 
the room and there should also be a 
focal point at the entrance. Lighting 
is also important. Often plants, sculp- 
ture, and ceram‘cs, if used judicious- 
ly, will enhance the weaving. 


Dorothy Clymer of the exhibition 
committee said that nobody usually 
is satisfied with the way an exhibition 
is arranged and that ideal cond'tions 
usually are not available. 

Among other enjoyable features of 
the conference were a visit to Robert 
Harnden’s studio in Bryn Mawr, 
where a large collection of his weav- 
ing was on display and a tea in the 
Upper Egypt gallery of the Museum, 
with Mrs. Mabeth Gavetti in charge. 
Mary Douglas Biederman was lunch- 
eon chairman. 

The Philadelphia Guild is spon- 
sored by the University Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Ken- 
neth D. Matthews, Jr., educational 
director, is associate of the Guild. 
Mrs. Ruth F. C. Dewees is president. 
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Finishing 
(Continued from page 9) 


—only necessary if it is suspected that 
the spinner has used insoluble mineral 
oils or wax emulsions for fiber lubri- 
cation instead of olive or other vege- 
table oil. Some wool fabrics have to be 
crabbed or fixed so that they may 
keep shape and remain creaseless. In 
this process the finisher rolls the 
fabric on a perforated tube, immerses 
this in boiling water and keeps the 
water circulating through it for several 
minutes. 

Fabrics treated thus are very rarely 
put through a milling or fulling 
process. Scouring of wool only should 
always be done at moderate tempera- 
tures, usually 140° to 160° F., with as 
little agitation and pressure as pos- 
sible. Milling or fulling (felting) is 
more often than not done before 
scouring. A concentrated soap solu- 
tion is added to the fabric and the 
cloth pushed together and pounded. 
The temperature is kept high. In the 
most modern plants this and the sub- 
sequent scouring is done on the same 
machine. When the felting and 
shrinking are satisfactory the cloth is 
cooled by adding water and machine 
adjustments are made to stop the 
pounding and pressing. Woolen yarns 
will give more and better felting than 
worsteds. Open loose weaves will 
shrink more than tight and close ones. 
Of course wool fabrics can be scoured 
and shrunk with a minimum of felt- 
ing. The temperatures must be higher 
and special care must be taken to 
avoid friction in the cloth and any 
squeezing or pounding. Creases also 
should be avoided. Wool in all forms 
should be dried carefully and slowly. 
Extreme temperatures and overdry- 
ing must be avoided, or the hand of 
the fabric will be irreparably harsh. 
Wool cloth is pressed and steamed on 
various machines and finally decated. 
The decating machine rolls the cloth 
between layers of wool felt and then 
blows steam through it until slight 
pressure is built up in the machine. 
This or a process called sponging will 
make the cloth needle-ready. Every- 
body admires the hand and durability 
of English wool fabrics. You, too, can 
achieve these qualities. The secret is 
no secret at all; it is just the realiza- 
tion that wool is a living fiber and 
that each step in processing from 
spinning through weaving, through 
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finishing and tailoring, sets up strains 
and stresses in the fiber. If you allow 
the fiber to rest and regain its equi- 
librium after each step you will get 
the same results as the famous Brad- 
ford wool manufacturers. 

Cotton and wool fabrics can have 
brushed or napped surfaces. In the 
old days this was done with teasels or 
thistles. Nowadays steel wire brushes 
are used. The treatment is harsher, 
the effect the same. Some fabrics are 
desirable with an extremely smooth 
surface. Cotton is gassed or singed 
electrically or with gas burners. Wool 
is shorn by running it over rapidly 
rotating knives. If you want to pro- 
duce a fabric that should be milled or 
felted you have to specify that your 
colors should neither bleed nor crock 
but be resistant to milling. I used the 
term needle-ready. This means the 
fabric is finished, set and shrunk. The 
tailor need not worry about water 
spotting, shrinking or shape retention. 
He need not press or steam press the 
cloth. This is the quality of British 
worsted. If you are careful you come 
very close to it in home finishing. It 
is impossible to give exact instruc- 
tions because each fabric must be 
treated individually. Bear in mind 
what I have said about temperatures, 
pressures and agitation. And what- 
ever you do, don’t rush. Take your 
time during processing and in between 
each step. As a final step, if you try 
finishing at home, ask your dry 
cleaner to steam press or decate your 
fabric—but without applying any ten- 
sion. 

SILK is the most luxurious and 
beautiful of all fibers we know. The 
fiber has a characteristic little known 
outside the trade: it will bind chemi- 
cally with metal salts and dyewoods 
(like logwood or sumac) and absorb 
several hundred per cent of its own 
weight. Only the expert can recognize 
it on freshly treated silk. Such treat- 
ment in days past was used by un- 
scrupulous processors to increase the 
weight and decrease the cost of silk. 
The result of such Joading as this is 
called, is that the fiber loses after a 
while its natural characteristics of 
elasticity and pliability and becomes 
dry, stiff and brittle. The breaking of 
old silk fabrics is due to such loading. 
Loading is rarely used these days and 
strictly controlled by law. It is illegal 
on all items bearing the Pure Silk 
label. (Real silk label may indicate 
loaded silk). Raw silk is stiff and 





harsh, but when the gum is boiled off 
the silk becomes soft and smooth. Silk 
can be dyed in skein or in the piece. 
Treatment has to be very careful be- 
cause the fiber is so extremely fine 
and, as are all of nature’s products, 
uneven. The gum can be removed be- 
fore the dyeing process or be left in 
the silk. The latter is called gum dye- 
ing. If you want to remove the gum 
the silk has to be boiled for hours in 
an alkaline solution. The degumming 
is a very delicate process and if not 
done expertly will ruin the silk be- 
yond repair. I will not give specific 
instruction for boil-off because it is 
too tricky a process and, if not done 
perfectly, too costly. I recommend that 
it be done by an experienced silk dyer 
or finisher. If you insist on experi- 
menting any good handbook on silk or 
the International Silk Association 
U.S.A. Inc., will supply the informa- 
tion. The address is 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Silk yarns if 
carelessly handled can felt and, once 
felted, it is impossible to reel and 
weave them. The biggest proportion 
of silk is used in filature form—that 
is, endless threads reeled from the 
cocoons. If used for warp they have 
to be in the raw or gum-dyed form or 
twisted (thrown) and even then you 
might sometimes have to size the 
warp, a process not recommended for 
the home. When weaving filature silk 
the depth of the loom is important. 
The depth should be as great as pos- 
sible, on a big loom at least 27 to 36 
inches between harness and back rest. 
The shed should be no larger than 
necessary. Care must be taken to have 
the minimum number of knots in the 
warp and absolutly even tension. A 
crooked beater makes weaving of silk 
—or for that matter any filament yarn 
—impossible. Silk fibers can be spun 
on the silk spinning or other fine 
count, long fiber spinning system. In 
this case it is usually degummed fiber 
and can be used like any other spun 
yarn. Fabrics need not get a wet 
finishing treatment unless they are to 
be degummed and/or dyed in the 
piece. Silk fabrics however should be 
carefully pressed or steam pressed. 
LINEN is a bast fiber. What we 
colloquially call the linen—and also 
flax—fiber is actually a fiber bundle. 
The individual fiber is only about 
one-fourth of an inch long and, if not 
in long fiber bundles, not spinnable. 
The stems of the plant are retted; 
that is, the plant glue partially dis- 
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solved, to break it down into spinnable 
fiber bundles. To weave linen is no 
more difficult than to weave cotton or 
any other natural fiber. It must be 
born in mind that linen expands and 
contracts markedly when the moisture 
content in the surrounding air 
changes. Linen fabrics should be boil- 
ed and washed repeatedly. We all 
know that linen increases in beauty 
after several washings. It should be 
ironed or pressed with a very hot 
iron. The best finishing of linen 
fabrics is done with the type of 
mangle used in Europe. The process 
consists of rolling the cloth rather 
loosely on a solid beam and then roll- 
ing this under extreme pressure. 
There are not many industrial 
mangles in this country because for 
proper operation very expensive hy- 
draulic equipment is required. The 
productivity of the machine is very 
small. European-type home mangles 
also are rarely found here. In modern 
processing extremely heavy calenders 
are used. Part of the treatment is a 
crushing of the fiber bundle and when 
this is done on the mangle the real 
moiré effect is the result. 

So far we have talked about natural 
fibers only. There are far more man- 
made fibers than natural ones 
each has its own characteristics. 

RAYON in all its forms is probably 
the most commonly used of the man- 
made fibers. Whether it is viscose 
rayon, or cupramonium (Bemberg) 
or saponified acetate (Fortisan) it is 
chemically similar to cotton and that 
applies to filament as well as spun 
yarn. Filament yarns or spun singles 
should be sized. Insoluble gelatin sizes 
are used for upholstery uses, soluble 
sizes have to be used for dress ma- 
terials and fabrics must be desized. 
With all man-made fibers be careful 
not to mix lots. If you do you may get 
very uneven colors. Most rayons in 
use today have good dry and wet 
strength, but wet strength is usually 
substantially lower than dry. So be 
careful never to overstretch wet or 
moist rayon, be it fiber, yarn or fabric. 
Be careful with rayon types that boast 
especially high tensile strength. Such 
exceptional strength is usually due to 
crystalline structure of the fiber and 
might mean poor dyeability. Before 
giving any rayon fabric any wet treat- 
ment of any kind make sure any dye- 
ing that may have been done has been 
adequate to withstand the process. A 
poor color that bleeds may spoil the 
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best fabric. Rayon, like many other 
man-made fibers, comes solution- 
dyed; that means the color is added 
to the spin solution before extrusion. 
The dyes used for this are among the 
fastest we know. In general, treat- 
ments used for rayon fabrics are simi- 
lar to those used on cotton but boiling 
should be kept to a minimum and ‘n 
many cases even avoided. Fortisan, 
chemically the same as other rayons, 
is extremely difficult to dye. It ac- 
cepts dyestuff readily but the fiber is 
so fine and the diffraction of light so 
high that even deep dyes look often 
like pale pastels. There are a few 
special rayon types on the market that 
are designed to shrink if immersed 
into boiling water. These can be com- 
bined with other nonshrinking rayons 
but the effect will in most cases de- 
pend upon the setting and the weave. 
Cupramonium rayon dyed in the same 
dyebath as viscose will take the dye 
considerably deeper. The effect can 
somewhat be controlled by the speed 
of dyeing. 

ACETATES. These are true plastic 
products. No treatment should be 
done at higher temperatures than 
140° to 150° F. except the setting, 
which is usually done in the form of 
a quick immersion at about 160° F. 
Watch that no creases develop during 
this process because they can hardly 
be removed without damaging the 
fiber. Triacetates (like Arnel) will 
withstand slightly higher temperatures 
and are even boiled shortly to set. 
Acetate colors (except solution dyes ) 
are frequently subject to gas fading. 
Manufacturers mostly use inhibitors 
to minimize this. If you use soap in- 
stead of detergents for scouring and 
do not rinse completely, leaving a 
slight film of soap on the fabric, it 
will absorb atmospheric gases until 
saturated that act as an inhibitor. This 
effect will, however, wash out at the 
next washing. 

NYLON. Whatever you do with this 
fiber, bear in mind its tremendous 
strength, elastic recovery and high 
continuous relaxation shrinkage. 
Nylon may be totally or partially pre- 
shrunk in the yarn, which must, how- 
ever, be set and stabilized in the 
fabric. This is usually done at the 
boil, although sometimes with steam 
or pressing with an iron. The total 
shrinkage will be in the region of 
about 11 per cent unless it is especially 
prestretched yarn like the Helanca 
types used in stretch stockings. I boil 
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my nylons for anywhere from 10 to 
20 minutes. If the fabric is clean I add 
only a trace of detergent and rinse 
only once. If a scouring is needed | 
do both setting and scouring at the 
boil and rinse until it is perfectly free 
of all soap or detergent. Home wash- 
ing machines cannot be used because 
they are usually controlled so that the 
temperature does not exceed 140° F. 
After boiling I recommend hydro-ex- 
tracting (this can be done on the 
spinner of your washing machine ) 
and tumble drying. This should be 
slow and at relatively low tempera- 
tures. A slight steampress is in order 
with a cool iron. Nylons, like so many 
other fabrics, can be piece-dyed. Be 
careful not to mix yarns of different 
types or merge numbers because they 
will most likely dye differently. How- 
ever by judiciously combining nylon 
6 and nylon 66 you can produce in 
one dye bath two-tone effects. Nylon 
6 is often known as deep-dye nylon. 
ACRYLIC FIBERS (Orlon, Acrilan, 
Verel, Dynel). These are actually 
plastics and have to be treated with 
care. Most have to be shrunk and set 
(see Nylon). Some types have high 
shrinkage factors and if exposed to 


steam or boiling can shrink as much 
as 50 per cent. On standard types 10 
to 11 per cent shrinkage is expected. 
Acrylics are normally dyed with spe- 
cial dyes and processes which are not 
recommended for home practice. 
None of these fibers is pure acrylic 
any more, because of the difficulty of 
dyeing and finishing. For this reason 
various percentages of other chemi- 
cals are blended in the spin solution 
and these can alter the chemical reac- 
tion and general properties substan- 
tially. It is therefore important to 
know which fiber and which type is 
being used. Orlon and Acrilan are the 
most common fibers and ideal for use 
in apparel. Dynel is known for its use 
in pile fabrics and Verel for being 
fireproof. 

POLYESTER FIBERS (Dacron, Teryl- 
ene, etc.). Several new fibers will 
come out on the market in the next 
few months. These fibers are true 
plastics also and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. They are very susceptible 
to tension and once you have any 
variation or uneveness of tension the 
fabric is invariably ruined. Setting 
and shrinking is 
Nylon). These fibers perform ex- 
ceptionally well in blends for apparel 
and for draperies. 

POLYOLEFINS (Polyethylene, etc.). 
These are specialty fibers rarely used 
by themselves. They are almost with- 
out exception high shrinkage fibers 


necessary (see 


and some shrink as much as 55 per 
cent. This and their chemical inert- 
ness and the fact that they are solu- 
tion dyed indicate their main usage. 
VINILYDENE FIBERS. ( Vinyon, 
Saran, Velon, etc.). They are 
upholstery and drapery fibers—not 
used for apparel. Fabrics of these are 
sometimes heat-set, usually have 
plastic or rubber backing. Wet treat- 
ment is rare. Some types will shrink 





considerably when exposed to heat 
and this is used in combination with 
other fibers to produce special effects. 
These fibers are most commonly solu- 
tion dyed but can be in some cases 
yarn dyed. 

FIBERGLAS. This must be coronised 
-—that is, treated at 1400° F. and 
coated with a plastic compound. Only 
after this coronizing and coating can 
fiberglas fabrics be printed and dyed. 

This covers the more important 
fiber groups. Bearing in mind the 
basic requirements for finishing treat- 
ments and the reaction of the fibers 
we may consider what we can combine 
and how. On the loom there is hardly 
a limit as to which fibers or yarns can 
be put into a fabric but when it comes 
to finshing the story is different. It 
must be clearly understood that not 
every fabric for every purpose must 
get the full range of finishing treat- 
ments. Upholsteries, for example, un- 
less piece-dyed rarely get wet treat- 
ments. Nylons, Acrylics and poly- 
esters can be shrunk and set by steam 
or dry heat. However, this heat or 
exposure to it must be carefully con- 
trolled or the fibers might get tacky 
and fuse or even melt. Shrinkage of 
one fiber in a fabric can often be in- 
duced by just hanging the piece in a 
steam room or blowing steam through 
it. Steam irons can never give the 
same effect. On any fabric in which 
shrinking or crimping yarns are used 
samples and experiments should be 
made and finished in exactly the same 
way and with the same equipment as 
will be used for the final piece. Tem- 
peratures and treatment time must be 
carefully noted, as well as measure- 
ments before and after treatment. It 
is usually advisable to mark out on 
the fabric as it comes off the loom a 
carefully measured square and re- 
measure it after finishing. 

[ have mentioned fibers that will 
crimp when immersed in_ boiling 
water. It is not enough to know that 
fact and trust that some kind of effect 
can be achieved. It is essential to 
know exactly how the fiber will 
crimp. In many cases it is necessary 
that the fiber be cut or abraded be- 
cause only the loose fiber ends will 
really crimp and given an interesting 
effect. Some fibers need an acid con- 
dition to set or dye while others would 
be irreparably damaged by acid. The 
same might be true of alkalies. While 
we have to watch this peculiarity in 
order not to destroy our masterpiece 
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we might also make use of this same 
characteristic and use a certain fiber 
as a carrier thread to support certain 
effects and then, in order to release 
the effect, dissolve the fiber out of 
the piece. In the old days this was 
often done with wool and cotton. The 
cotton could be dissolved out of the 
fabric. This was called carbonizing. 
Today we have fibers that can be dis- 
solved by simple scouring like cal- 
ciumalginate rayon or certain poly- 
vinilalcohol fibers. We can get special 
effects by combining fibers with dif- 
ferent shrinkage factors. And also 
special dye factors. No end of cross- 
dyed possibilities exist. But we must 
watch that we do not try to use for 
one of the fibers a dyestuff that will 
react also on another fiber which we 
want to keep natural or which should 
dye quite differently. Blending and 
combining gives us endless possibili- 
ties but can give us also lots of head- 
aches and disappointments if we don’t 
know what we are doing but trust that 
somebody else might know. 


Recent articles by Mr. Hausner in- 
clude Notes on Color Fastness, 
Spring 1959, A First Step in Design- 
ing Textures, Spring 1958, Develop- 
ments in Man-made Yarns and Fibers 
and Yarn Count and Number, Sum- 
mer 1958, Handweaving in the Tex- 
tile Industry, Winter 1958, Charac- 
teristics of Man-made Fibers, Sum- 
mer 1955, and New Developments in 
Man-made Fibers, Summer 1956. 


Queen Anne 
(Continued from page 15) 


Suhre) did the threading. Another 
member (Mrs. Geraldine Wood) did 
the weaving. This was done as a 
surprise for our consultant, Elsie H. 
Gubser. 

And so (Queen Anne’s pattern 
finally came to life—or light. So far 
as we know this draft has not appear- 
ed in any book on weaving. If anyone 
has seen it or woven it, we would be 
most happy to hear from him. 

Queen Anne Treadling — 10-har- 
ness: (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10)—3 
times; 1, 2, 3, 2, 1; (10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1, 2, 3, 2, 1)—2 
(10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 


, 


times ; 
3 times; 
9, 10. 
Queen Anne Treadling 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) l 
3, 2, 1; (8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1 
3, 2, 1)—2 times; (8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 
1 )—3 times; 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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8-harness: 
-3 times; 1, 2, 


, , 


Mrs. Wood has been president of 
the Tulsa Hand Weavers and is treas- 
urer of the newly organized Midwest 
Weavers Conference which is now 
the sponsor of the annual session 
which was initiated by the University 
of Kansas and last year was held at 
the University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Living Color 


(Continued from page 23) 


Schaeffer advised experimenting on 
the loom and finding out what happens 
to colors in juxtaposition. He said, 
“when you want gay, vibrant colors, 
think about it as if you were weaving 
with a beam of light. Every time we 
put two colors together, we have a 
tendency to create a third color. Al- 
ways watch what is happening to 
colors when they are put together. 

“Some colors,” he explained, “‘be- 
long to two families and partake of 
both parents. These are the secondary 
colors; like magenta and blue-violet, 
which partake of red and blue or tur- 
quoise which partakes of blue and 
green. When these colors are placed 
along side their parent colors, they 
are going to tend toward one or the 
other side of the family. If bright 
orange, for example, is put with 
strong red, it makes the orange move 
toward yellow. With green, the orange 
becomes more red. Experiment with 
them.” 

He suggested other experiments: 
using a neutral tone with a bright 
color; putting gray between comple- 
mentary colors; muting the colors 
through juxtaposition rather than 
through dyeing. As the weaver experi- 
ments, he will see that a unifying 
principle runs through the theory of 
color. The weaver will begin to see 
that all colors have values, intensity 
and hue. He will begin to make use 
of this understanding. He will learn 
to place the lightest next to the dark- 
est to emphasize values. The weaver 
can do almost anything with color, if 
the proportions are correct. For ex- 
ample, purple is very difficult to use. 
It needs to be used sparingly and when 
combined with other colors, used in 
small amounts. 

Along with the analytical approach 
of the scientist, Mr. Schaeffer said 
the weaver could use the unifying ap- 
proach of the Oriental artist as con- 
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subordination, repetition, transition, 
opposition, variation, and alternation. 

Mr. Schaeffer first learned them as 
« student. They have been a continuing 
influence in his work and have helped 
to shape his teaching methods. They 
are from the book, Composition, by 
Arthur W. Dow, who taught at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Several other books 
have been written on this subject. 

He concluded his talk with a final 
admonition: “Develop the power to 
see. Look at colors as if you've never 
seen them before.” 

Mr. Schaeffer established his school 
nearly 33 years ago, following several 
years of teaching at the California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco. 
He has also taught at the Univers ty 
of California and Stanford Univer- 
sity. Though not a weaver, he has been 
closely associated with weavers for 
many years and at one time a weaving 
course was offered in his school. 

The conference program was an- 
nounced by Ena Marston, associate 
professor of English and art at Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, San 
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Luis Obispo. She also served as com- 
mentator for the fashion show, during 
which over 30 garments were modeled. 
All of handwoven textiles, the gar- 
ments included clothing for many oc- 
casions in a wide variety of materials. 

In addition to the three awards for 
Guild displays, mentioned above, 36 
ribbons were awarded to individual 
weavers for outstanding fabrics. 
Comments on the awards were pre- 
sented to the conference by Edith Gar- 
land, weaver from San Francisco. 
Other members of the jury, all 
weavers, were: Hilma Bergland, re- 
tired instructor in art education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and president of 
the Minnesota Weavers Guild; 
Margaret King, art instructor, Vallejo 
Junior High School; Rosalind Wat- 
kin, instructor in weaving at Rich- 
mond Art Center and Gladys Vogel- 
man, assistant professor of art, San 
Jose State College. 

Judging was done on the basis of 
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standards outlined in a meeting of the 
Advisory Council, held several months 
earlier. At that time the original aims 
of the conference were re-emphasized : 
to stimulate and encourage through 
exchange of ideas and education, with 
the hope of raising the artistic level 
of achievement. The jury was remind- 
ed that the conference is not competi- 
tive and the object is to encourage all 
weavers. To facilitate the monumental 
task of jurying, categories were 
eliminated and all weaving was judged 
irrespective of use. 

That the weavers have profited 
trom former conferences was evident 
in the increasing number of Guilds 
who are pre-jurying their entries and 
in the general improvement in Guild 
displays. Twenty-eight Guilds partici- 
pated, including Hui Mea Hana of 
Hawaii. There was also an exhibition 
of work by non-affiliated weavers. 

Members of Tri-County Weavers 
and Los Gatos Weavers Guild joined 
with members from Carmel Crafts 
Guild in giving demonstrations both 
days. They included: Muriel Bastin, 
card weaving; Jane Bartram, the 
value of recorded weaving; Lena 
Eckert, finger manipulated tech- 
niques; Metta Hansen, tapestry; 
Clara Martinie, finger woven braids 
and cords; Nina Oaks, Tarascan lace ; 
Claire Pfeiffer, drafting; Winifred 
Tonkin, double weave. The Gravander 
Spinners also demonstrated. 

Dora Crabtree, general chairman, 
was assisted by the following com- 
mittee chairmen from Carmel Crafts 
Guild: Helen V. Bennett, program; 
Lena Eckert, demonstrations ; Emily 
Van Woerkom, finance; Betty Hill- 
man, fashion show; Eunice Messent, 
decorations; Helen Sanford, lunch- 
eon; Ruby Torrison, publicity; 
Muriel Bastin, jury: Lee Black, guild 
display; Metta Hansen, transporta- 
tion and Jane Bartram, registration. 
Non-weavers as well as weavers in 
the Carmel Crafts Guild contributed 
their efforts to the success of the event. 


Handweaving 
(Continued from page 25) 


wronged husband? No—to the loom! 
Of course, if the woman concerned is 
not the wife of a weaver, the affair is 
not of such importance. 

One thread we might follow would 
carry us through many pages of our 
Bibles, where we would learn that St. 
Paul was a weaver: Acts, Chapter 





18, tells us that in Corinth Paul stay- 
ed with Acquila, and wrought with 
him, for they were of the same craft, 
and by occupation tent-makers. Job, 
lamenting, draws on weaving for a 
figure of speech when he says: “My 
days are swifter than a weaver’s shut- 
tle, and are spent without hope,” 
while the prophet Isaiah says : “I have 
rolled up like a weaver, my life; he 
will cut me off from the loom.” 
Proverbs, Chapter 31, should raise 
the morale of every lady whenever 
she works at her loom, for we are 
told : 

Who can find a virtuous woman? 

for her price is far above rubies . . . 

she layeth her hands to the spindle, 

and her hands hold the distaff . . . 

she maketh herself coverings of 

tapestry; her clothing is silk and 
purple . . . she maketh fine linen, 
and selleth it. 
And speaking of proverbs calls to 
mind what Walter Scott wrote in 
Marmion: “Oh what a tangled web 
we weave when first we practice to 
deceive.” 

Perhaps it is unkind and unfair that 
to speak of deception reminds me of 
the field of politics, but at any rate in 
that area of human activity weaving 
has had more relationships than we 
might expect. We could go back to 
1147 when Roger of Sicily raided the 
Greek peninsula and carried off as 
prisoners a number of Greek weavers 
whom he settled at Palermo to found 
a royal silk-weaving factory. But let 
us look briefly at our own political 
heritage—just before the Revolution, 
when England’s repressive trade 
measures were already fretting the 
colonist. Cotton was not then grown 
in commercial quantities; not enough 
wool was produced in the colonies; 
and England forbade the importing or 
exporting of wool in order to force 
consumption of her own textiles. So 
free flax seed was distributed, and it 
became a patriotic duty to raise the 
flax, spin the thread, and weave one’s 
own linen cloth—not unlike similar 
patriotic duties urged upon us in more 
recent unpleasant times. In 1768 the 
graduating class of Harvard earned 
great praise by electing to receive its 
degrees while clothed in cloth of do- 
mestic manufacture. The names of 
many of our coverlet patterns com- 
memorate some historical event : 
“Lee’s Surrender,” ‘‘Missouri 
Trouble,” “Bonaparte’s March,” “In- 
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dian War,” and “Perry’s Victory.” 

The invention of the spinning 
jenny in the 18th century by the 
Englishman Hargreaves gave to his 
country a_ technological advantage 
which England was loathe to lose. 
Consequently no models of the spin- 
ning jenny were allowed to leave the 
country. A brass model made in de- 
fiance of this ruling was seized and 
destroyed before it could cross the 
Channel. This monopoly was soon 
broken, however, by a stratagem that 
would rival any cloak-and-dagger ex- 
ploit or Hitchcock suspense film. A 
model of the spinning jenny was made 
in wood ; this model was then cut into 
small pieces, each segment being an 
apparently meaningless piece of wood ; 
and the various pieces were smuggled 
out of England to France and then to 
Philadelphia where the parts were re- 
assembled. In our own time we have 
witnessed political friction over tariffs 
on Australian wool and subsidies to 
American wool growers. 

These, then, are some of the diverse 
strands which tie weaving to every 
day living. Any one of them could be 
unravelled much farther than we have 
here essayed. But anyone who weaves 
needs not leave his loom to find what 
is surely the closest and best relation- 
ship between weaving and everyday 
living. As it is true that any creative 
product, crude or highly finished, 
gains power and worth to the extent 
that it expresses its creator, so this 
relationship is best established when 
the weaver puts into his weaving the 
best of himself—his standards, his 
skills, his love for the craft. All the 
implications of this concept have been 
caught up by Rosa Coates Richards 
and woven by her into the poem which 
she calls 


W eaver 

Caught in the growing sweep of that 
design, 

His fingers plied the needle 


through and through, 

Shaping the miracle of form and 
line, 

Each color in its making clear and 
true. 

The weaver watched that testament 
expand 


Into. a 


larger than he 


thought 

Could ever issue from his patient 
hand, 

Wondering at the richness he had 
wrought. 
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pattern 


And so at last the tapestry was 
done, 

Figured with sea and sky and forest 
green, 

Shot through with moonlight, shim- 
mering with sun, 

Cities ancl towns and rivers in be- 
tween. 

He looked upon his labor to behold 

Himself the final, gleaming thread 
of gold. 


Doctor Green is professor of art 
and education at San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California. 
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Tool Carving 

This is a book for the owner of 
power tools who has become weary of 
making bookcases and bird houses. It 
fully explains and illustrates with 
over 400 gcod photographs, the vari- 
ous procedures in making wood 
carvings with a flexible-shaft grinder. 
The author thinks that the original 
shape of your piece of wood can help 
in suggesting the form of the carving 
and brings up to date this approach 
of the prehistoric tusk carvers by 
making the power tool an “extension 
of your hand.” Experimental exercises 
are followed by more finished pro- 
jects and you are advised not to “take 
your carvings too seriously.” There 
are even examples shown which, with 
20/20 hindsight, the author admits 
are things not to do. The book is pri- 
marily for amateurs and has been 
written by an enthusiastic and able 
amateur. 

Wood Carving with Power 
Tools by Ralph Byers. Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia 39. 7 by 
10, 180 pages, 418 illustrations. 
$7.50. 
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High School Art Weaving Awards 


Ten weavers were represented 
the National High School Art Exhi- 
bition held at the New York Coliseum 
in April as part of the Art: USA 
1959 show. The work of winners of 
awards and honorable mentions, with 
one exception, is shown here. Names 
of teachers are in parentheses. Shown 
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in the center is a detail of a large 
knotted rug of white wool with black 
design by Kathleen Severs, 14, Kings- 
wood School (Mrs. Lillian Holm), 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, which 
won an award. 

Beginning at the top and reading 
clockwise : 


Susan Gass, 15, award, Kingswood 
School, fabric in coral, slate blue and 
natural. 

Diane Caldwell, 18, award, West 
H. S., Rochester, New York (Mrs. 
N. Belfer). 

Elaine Sugimoto, 14, award, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Jr. H.S., San Fran- 
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Ideally located on three and one-half acres of 
high ground, at the junction of two main state 
roads in New Fairfield, Connecticut (six and 
one-half miles Northwest of Danbury). The 
two story barn is of cinder block and wood con- 
struction and has a floor area of 3600 square 
feet. It has a concrete first floor, hot air oil 
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heat and sufficient wiring for heavy electrical 
equipment. The second story has a wooden 
floor and can be easily converted into a com- 
fortable apartment suitable for year-round 
living. The studio is fully equipped and ready 
for immediate occupancy and operation. 


PARTIAL LIST OF EQUIPMENT ON PROPERTY 


One dobby loom with 1114’ 
weaving space. 


Two looms (1 dobby—1 treadle) 
with 5’3” weaving space. 


Beams and shafts are inter- 
changeable on all three looms. 


Extra heddles, quills, spools, 
beams, shafts, weights and shut- 
tles. 

Two electric quill winders, port- 
able yarn racks. 


Novelty yarns 
braids. 


and metallic 


Electric power saw, electric drill 
press, electric sander and planer 
and an electric refrigerator. 


Working tables and_ benches, 
chairs, desks, filing cabinets and 
a paint sprayer. 


The Studio was formerly owned by a nationally known weaver of blinds and room dividers. 


Asking price $22,000.00 


Offers to purchase equipment separately, in one lot, will be considered. 


Property available for inspection by appointment only. 


Ridgefield 


Write or Call 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Connecticut 


IDlewood 8-2649 





cisco (Destel Thornbury), mat of 
bamboo and cotton, light warp, orchid 
and dark blue weft. 

Riley Cook, 19, East H.S., Des 
Moines, lowa ( Roena Clement ), hon- 
orable mention for runner, warp of 
natural cotton; weft, gold novelty, 
natural and brown yarns twisted with 
metallic, laid-in design. 

Carol White, 15, award, Franklin 
H.S., Portland, ( Helen 
Boelts ), fabric with natural jute warp, 
weft of black slats, 
white jute. 


Oregon, 


slate blue and 

Marian Frazer, 16, honorable men- 
tion, Lincoln H.S., Portland, (Muil- 
dred Steinmetz ), mat with chartreuse 
warp, weft, natural fiber and metallic. 

Fred Brunn, 13, award, Fernwood 
School, Portland, (Gwen Jones), 
fabric with black cotton warp; weft 
of bamboo, gold raffia and brown and 
gold ribbon. 


Susan Morgan, 17, award, Stam- 


ford H.S., Stamford, Connecticut 
(Nellie B. Burrow), material with 
dark tan and bleached linen warp, 


weft of dark tan and brown linen. 

Peggy Carstensen, 14, of Fern- 
wood School also was an award win- 
ner. 
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Members of the jury for textiles 
were Anni Albers, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Dr. Jack Arends, professor 
of fine and applied arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
Noma Hardin, assistant professor of 
art, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina. 

The 


Handweavers 


Federation of 
that its 
traveling exhibition is now available. 
For Mrs. Frank 
Zingsheim, 2855 South Lenox Street, 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin 
announces 


information write 


Introduces New Yarns 


Paternayan Brothers, New York, 
are introducing two 
Paterna 


new yarns— 
and Paterna 
tapestry and knitting yarn—to meet 
the demand of both handweavers and 
needleworkers for special types of 
yarns. With and 
hangings of various types growing in 
popularity in interior design, more 
and more weavers are working in this 
field. They now have in stock yarns 
in about 500 colors, each with 5 to 7 
shade variations. 
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LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 
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Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





MARIE PHELPS 
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lifetime service. Import- 
ed from Sweden. $6.50 
prepaid from: 


LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Avenue West 
Seattie, Washington 
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new fibers and finishes. The process 
of weaving remained unchanged; in 
fact it had retrogressed in some ways. 
Substituting mechanism for handwork 
in weaving had limited the versatility 
of fabrics which in the 20th century 
had become the products of many 
hands rather than one and the spon- 
taneous shaping of material by the 
craftsman, solely in charge, had been 
lost. But a design on paper, she wrote, 
could never take into account the fine 
surprises of a material and make imag- 
inative use of them, as could be done 
by the weaver with a handloom. She 
believed that the textile industry at 
that time was losing a valuable stim- 
ulation which would result in less 
monotonous design by failing to set 
up “laboratories” for handweavers 
where they could test possibilities of 
construction of fibers on their hand- 
looms. 
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In regard to the problem of the 
craftsman in an industrial age, she 
has this to say : modern craftsmen are 
too much concerned with self-expres- 
sion, too apt to consider that their 
work should above all reveal their in- 
dividual viewpoint. This artiness has 
become, in her view, one of the serious 
problems in the modern development 
of handcraft. 

It is not necessary that the crafts- 
man “express himself” in his work 
with useful objects. A tablecloth need 
not carry a message and no one asks 
who designs our sheets. Rather than 
his personal expression, the crafts- 
man should give first consideration to 
the object he will make. 

Since any craftsman is potentially 
an artist, his work, of course, may 
rise to the quality of objects we see 
in museums. Sometimes these are 
contemporary objects but more often 
this quality is found in older examples. 

It is important for contemporary 
craftsmen to look at objects in mu- 
seums that have survived from past 
ages. They are the work of anonymous 
craftsmen in most instances and they 
are timeless in their appeal. Like all 
objects of art—whether paintings, 
weavings, ceramics or others—they 
hold one’s continuous attention and 
never tire one. Chinese bowls, for ex- 
ample, and Persian rugs have survived 
because the artist came to his realiza- 
tion through his materials. Any ma- 
terial is good enough for art if it is 
used with understanding and care. 

In creating useful objects, the 
craftsman’s personal likes and dislikes 
are completely unimportant. However, 
if he concentrates on the task at hand 
instead of mainly on his personal ex- 
pression, that expression will emerge 
in a rather purified form. 

At present Mrs. Albers sees a tend- 
ency toward overdecorated and over- 
stylized work, largely owing to the 
craftsman’s obsession with “self- 
expression.” This tendency is obvious 
in knives and forks with handles that 
are imperfectly balanced and over- 
decorated, in pottery plates too heavy 
and porous for the dishwasher, and 
in too much “design’”—over-elabora- 
tion of esthetic qualities—in useful 
textiles. 

In designing textiles for interiors, 
the weaver should bear in mind the 
principle of the well-dressed woman 
—one should be conscious of her, not 
of her clothes. A well-done interior 
should be a background for the people 


in it and not invite comment for itself. 
An interior doing that is definitely 
wrong. 

Weavers should concentrate on the 
construction of fabrics, rather than 
on decoration, should gain more 
knowledge of the engineering side of 
fabric construction. Too many purely 
decorative effects are monotonous and 
tiring. Inventiveness should focus on 
construction rather than decoration. 
They also should learn about threads 
in a technical way. On the esthetic side 
of weaving, it is obvious that in color, 
an emotional element is involved 
more powerful than any reasoning. 

At the first national Craftsmen’s 
Conference Mrs. Albers warned 
weavers against too much concentra- 
tion on novelty yarns, which may lead 
the weaver into the realm of the 
merely decorative. Simpler yarns 
make the weaver turn to the basis of 
weaving which is construction and ex- 
perimentation in thread and yarn. 
Construction should be the weaver’s 
main concern. If we look back, for 
instance, at the inventive construction 
of the Peruvians we realize where we 
should make our greatest effort. We 
must have more “invention with 
thread.” 

Invention will come with study and 
practice. Lectures and seminars may 
be helpful to a degree but are not a 
short cut to understanding the prin- 
ciples of a craft. 


Mrs. Albers believes that the public 
is far more quality conscious, far 
more appreciative of good design than 
the “buyers’—the interpreters of 
public taste—make us believe. There 
is a definite place today for the crafts- 
man. His function is to restore the de- 
signer to direct experience of a medi- 
um. That means taking the working 
material in hand, learning—by work- 
ing it—its obediences and resistances, 
its potency and its weakness, its charm 
and its dullness. ‘““The material itself 
is full of suggestions for use, if we 
approach it unaggressively, receptive- 
ly,” she says. The less the designers 
exhibit themselves in their likes and 
dislikes, the more the resulting form 
will have lasting meaning. If the ma- 
terial is the co-worker of the designer, 
the result will be more persuasive than 
that coming from a blue print. 

In addition to exhibitions men- 
tioned, her textiles have been shown 
at the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and at the Honolulu 
Academy of Art, with Josef Albers, 
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and at the Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Her work is included in the perma- 
nent collections of the Museum of 
Modern Art; the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum at Harvard University; the 
Museum of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; 
Cooper Union Museum, New York; 
the Brooklyn, New York, Museum; 
the Currier Gallery of Art; and in 
private collections. 

Mrs. Albers written many 
articles on design and handweaving. 
A volume of her collected essays will 
be published by the Pellango Press of 
New Haven this fall. 


has 


Shop Talks 


(Continued from page 43) 


try. One of the advantages of this 
school is that both students and fac- 
ulty benefit from exchanges of widely 
varying points of view on many 
phases of handcraft. This last sum- 
mer potters worked for two terms 
with Kenneth Quick, successful Eng- 
lish professional potter. His classes 
were organized with students serving 
as apprentices, as they would in a 
producing pottery. This type of work 
was quite a change for some of the 


free-wheeling art potters but students 


were given a good insight into a suc- 
cessful pottery enterprise. An ad- 
vantage at Haystack also is that stu- 
dents in one craft may work in an- 
other if facilities are available. Sev- 
eral potters discovered, when they 
took a hand at weaving, that they had 
both liking and facility for the loom. 
Haystack students and faculty were 
represented in a colorful exhibition 
at Colby College, Waterville, in con- 
nection with the annual college open 
house. The located near 
Liberty, Maine. Francis S. Merritt 
has been director since its beginning 
with Mrs. Merritt as an effective aide 
in many activities. 


school is 


York State Craftsmen again dis- 
tinguished themselves by the pro- 
eram of lectures and demonstrations 
which attracted both the public and 
the visiting craftsmen. Fewer weav- 
ers were represented than before but 


weaving was of excellent quality. 
The Court of Honor awards 
went to Mrs. Doris Clement for a 


blue apparel fabric and Luella Wil- 
liams for a wall decoration in her 


characteristic style, using grasses and 





Its New—for You 


A unique metallic in 36 inch lengths is 
now available for the first time to in- 
dividual handweavers and others interested 
in novelty yarns. 


GOLD STAR BULLION 


comes in 15 beautiful metallic colors and 
innumerable color combinations, in round, 
semi and hexagonal shapes. It is extremely 
pliable because of coiled hollow center 
construction. Different kinds can be com- 
bined by the weaver, with endless possi- 
bilities for creating designs in decorative 
fabrics. Assortment of 20 yards boxed, $2.65 
postpaid, or mail 35c¢ for samples to cover 
handling. 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 WEST 36th ST. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 


Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


WOOL 
FROM SCOTLAND 


CHEVIOT 
SHETLAND 
WORSTED 
SAXONY 
ANGORA 
Sample Cards 50 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


BOX 123 e ISLIP e NEW YORK 








MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 
100% Wool even warping yarns on 2 oz. tubes. 
For ‘59 colors send 10c to: 
OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





seed pods with yarn. For the closing 
session of Berta Frey’s weaving 
workshop Mrs. Harold L. Alling of 
Pittsford exhibited rare coverlets 
from her collection of more than 200. 
Lectures during the fair included one 
by Claire Freeman of New York on 
tapestry weaving, Elizabeth Wells of 
Ithaca on variations in the Ancient 
Rose design, Jes Brown, New York, 
on knotted rugs, and Marion D. 
Pease on South American weaving. 
Demonstrations included rug knot- 
ting by Mr. Brown, tapestry by Mrs. 
Coultner D. Young and warping on 
the Gilmore horizontal reel by Lillian 
Hunter. 
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TWO FINE NEW 
CRAFT BOOKS 





adventures 
Sf saver ‘stitches 


| teak & wegacile compony 


adventures in stitches 
and more adventures—fewer stitches 


by Mariska Karasz 


The foremost needlewoman of our time presents 
a new kind of embroidery that is richly creative 
and in keeping with the tempo of today’s life. 
Mariska Karasz, whose own work is abstract, spontane- 
ous, and exciting in texture and color, believes that this 
age-old craft can go beyond the functional and into the 
realm of beauty as did primitive art. Step-by-step diagrams 
introducing a new vocabulary of needlework are com- 
bined with informal yet informative text and beautiful 
full-page photographs of the author’s unique art. This 
outstanding volume, which has been awarded an Institute 
of Graphic Arts prize, will be an invaluable addition to 
every craft and art book shelf. 
128 pages, Illustrated with diagrams and photographs, 
$7.50 


pW EAVING 





Wiis 
nitnjtheineedia of 
hand-weaving 


by Stanislaw A. Zielinski 


Profusely illustrated and alphabetically arranged, this 
brand-new book is both an authoritative reference work on 
hand-weaving terminology and a treasury of information 
about the craft. Included are complete facts on weaving 
operations, materials, tools, patterns, and fabrics. “En- 
mes edia of Hand-Weaving” is completely cross-refer- 
and classified. It is the only comprehensive guide 

in “English to the large and growing literature of a craft 
that has gained a multitude of new enthusiasts in recent 
years. 190 pages, Illustrated, $8.50 


At all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


53 East 24th Street, New York 10 














AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
For all ages and groups We highly recommend: 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HANDCRAFTS 
by Ruth Zechlin 
30 crafts 


328 pages 1257 illustrations 


Weaving, Needlework, Knitting, Crochet, Embroidery, Sewing, 
Netting, Knotting, Plaiting in Raffia, Rushes and Straw, Basketry, 
Leatherwork, Silhouettes, Lino Cutting and Fabric Printing, 
Batik, Coiling, Painting on Porcelain, Metalwork, Paperwork, 
Bookbinding, Lamps and Lampshades, Woodwork, Dolls and 
Animals, Masks, Christmas Cribs and Decorations for the 
Christmas Tree. Clothbound, only $6.50 


Order from 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Foreign and domestic books on applied art 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Gold Medal 
(Continued from page 39) 


Work must have been executed between January 1, 
1955, and December 31, 1959. Open submissions must 
be sent not later than January 4, 1960, to the 1960 Na- 
tional Gold Medal Exhibition of the Building Arts, The 
Architectural League of New York, 115 East 40 Street, 
New York 16. 


Handcraft at Design Center 


The “figure of the craftsman looms tall’’ over the 
current Panorama display at the National Center for 
Interior Design, 415 East 53 Street, New York, where 
the work of almost one hundred craftsmen, members of 
the Artist-craftsmen of New York and guests, is dis- 
played along with the newest and most imaginative com- 
mercial homefurnishings products. Called Sources of 
Design for Industry, this exhibition was planned by 
Norman Ginsburg, president of the Center, and brings 
together significant arts and crafts as well as outstand- 
ing industrial products, illustrating not only the already 
applied originals but also typical examples of inspira- 
tional creative work. This exhibition marks the first an- 
niversary of the Center where, for the first time, many 
of the finest homefurnishings may be seen by the public 
which hitherto were restricted to decorators and their 
clients. Thousands of people have visited the Center, 
which is open Monday through Saturday. 
sold there. 


Nothing is 


Tom Lee’s impressive installation for the Panorama 
exhibition serves as the heart of the Design Center. II- 
lustrating the influence of handwoven fabrics upon in- 
dustry, are the woven aluminum textures in giant scale 
in grid form designed for screens and wall coverings. 
The handwoven carpet samples from the Dorothy Liebes 
Studio for Bigelow-Sanford, shown with the manufac- 
tured carpets, are an interesting commentary on the 
relation of hand weaves to power weaves. 

Among handwoven textiles are those by Muriel 
Barnes, Helen Kroll Kramer, Kjeld Juul-Hansen and 
Rachel Smith. 

Linking artist-craftsmen with industrial applications 
of their work will stimulate more manufacturers to de- 
velop mass market products of a higher artistic standard, 
according to Mr. Ginsburg and Mr. Lee. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. 
Guild librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently 
published but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for 


design, color and texture. 


Weaving Encyclopaedia 

For its definitions of weaving terms 
and as a source book for general weav- 
ing information this book should be 
especially useful to weavers. As an 
aid in the current confusion of weav- 
ing terms used in Great Britain, 
Europe and North America it also 
could be quite useful. Various pattern 
drafts, patterns and pieces of equip- 
ment are illustrated by photographs 
and line drawings. The weaving pro- 
cedures are explained in text and by 
diagrams and the book is thoroughly 
cross referenced. For over 12 years 
the author has been in charge of a 
weaving studio in Quebec and has 
conducted over 200 workshops in 
various cities. He hopes to “enable 
the reader to understand any weaving 
literature (in English) regardless of 
its date or place of origin.” 

Encyclopaedia of Hand-Weav- 
ing by S. A. Zielinski. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York 10. 6 by 9, 
190 pages, illustrated. $8.50. 


Swedish Rugs 

A new book on rug making has ar- 
rived from Sweden. It covers rag 
rugs, rya rugs and rolakan rugs. The 
necessary materials, weaving direc- 
tions, draft and photograph of the 
finished rug (many in full color) are 
given for over 50 rugs. The color 
schemes are fresh and harmonious and 
numerous close-up photographs ex- 
plain the various rug making proced- 
ures used. Text in Swedish. 

Nya Mattor by Gertrud Ingers. 
6%, by 8%, 120 pages, illustrated. 
$3.75. Available at Craft & Hobby 
Book Service, Coast Route, 
Monterey, California. 


Design 

In connection with a recent exhibit 
of contemporary design in useful ob- 
jects, the Museum of Modern Art is- 
sued an illustrated catalogue. These 
objects had been chosen from their 
850 examples of household furnish- 
ings, tableware, furniture, tools and 
textiles selected for their quality and 
historical significance. The museum 
feels that the idea of function has 
broadened and that its interrelation 
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with beauty is a relatively new con- 
cept. Although this functionalism is 
still subject to personal interpreta- 
tions, mere “exuberance for its own 
sake” is no longer acceptable. With 
mass production the manufacturer 
can not aim at the limited buyers who 
instinctively appreciate the excellent. 
This condition is intensified by the 
ever broadening advertising of prod- 
ucts which the manufacturer thinks 
the public wants. Today few people 
buy what might be considered future 
heirlooms, but are apt to prefer ob- 
jects more or less expendable. 

Introduction to Twentieth Cen- 
tury Design by Arthur Drexler. 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York 19. 72 by 10, 96 pages, paper. 
$2.95. 


Linens 

The author of this informative 
pamphlet on linen mats, tablecloths, 
napkins and towels has collected and 
studied early American linens for 
some 20 years. Pennsylvania was 
found to be the richest hunting 
ground, both for number and variety 
of the examples. Weaving directions, 
drafts and the necessary threads are 
given for 25 linens. Interesting back- 
grounds are mentioned for many of 
them and in a few cases color is sug- 
gested. All directions have been writ- 
ten or adapted from heritage linens, 
but by changing the repeats, the de- 
signs may be adapted to other pieces 
than those given. 

Heritage Linens with Modern 
Ideas by Helen D. Young, 1137 
Main Street, North Hanover, 
Massachusetts. 8'2 by 11, 30 pages, 
paper. $2.40. 


Linens 

Although the early American 
weavers were limited to wool and flax 
they were relatively unrestricted in 
pattern possibilities. This booklet pre- 
sents the profile system of draft writ- 
ing as an assist to the contemporary 
weaver in acquiring some of the 
earlier skill. Following an explana- 
tion of this shorthand system of draft 
writing the various techniques used 
in heritage linens—overshot, Ms & 


Os, huck, Bronson and double-faced 
twill—are suggested for today’s 
linens. 

Heritage Linens Interpreted in 
Profile by Helen D. Young, 1137 
Main Street, North Hanover, 
Massachusetts. 8 by 11, 13 pages, 
paper. $1.65. 


Collecting 

In the fourth and final volume of 
this outstanding encyclopedia of 
antiques the potential collector is 
given a wide range of suggested ob- 
jects worthy of his attention. As in the 
previous volumes the current trends 
in collecting are reflected, with the 18 
century, “The Age of Elegance,” still 
holding the greatest fascination. 
Thirty-nine articles serve as a guide- 
book to the past on the desirable peri- 
od styles of furniture, porcelain, 
lacquer, glass, silver, prints, embroi- 
dery, woodware, lace, buttons and fans. 
Each subject is authoritatively cover- 
ed, for the most part by contributors 
to The Connoisseur, and is illustrated 
by 176 full page plates. Even with the 
swift disappearance of desirable ob- 
jects, because of ever increasing buy- 
ing, the discerning selector will always 
be in advance of current taste. The 
fine examples shown here could well 
serve as criteria for the discriminating 
collector. Printed in England. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Volume 4. Compiled by 
The Connoisseur. Hawthorn 
Books, New York ll. 7 by 9%, 
288 pages text 176 halftone plates. 
$12.50. 


Decorating 

The author of this interesting out- 
line of the various American archi- 
tectural periods observes that “Noth- 
ing will disclose anyone as quickly and 
as completely as the home” and also 
that “Every woman at heart is a 
decorator.” The several periods— 
Early American, Colonial, Federal, 
Greek Revival and Victorian—are all 
discussed as possible aids in the de- 
sign of today’s interiors. The basic 
principles of color and how they effect 
you are given and the book is illus- 
trated with numerous photographs 
and line drawings to help the poten- 
tial antique shopper. There is an up- 
to-date listing of New England his- 
toric houses which are open to the 
public. The author, who has written 
and lectured on decorating and runs 
an antique shop in Connecticut, duly 
warns you against “quaintness.” 
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DO YOU 
WANT TO OWN 


an 
autographed copy 
of the 


"Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving” 


(Canadian Edition) 
by S. A. Zielinski 


Send $8.50 to 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 











OUR NEW WEAVING BOOK 
CATALOG IS READY NOW! 


Please ask for your free copy. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





SOMETHING NEW! 


You get TWELVE HANDWOVEN samples, 
plus details, for $1.00. TELL us what you plan 
to weave. TELL us what interests you most. 


Sports Jackets @ Men’s Ladie’s suits, coats, 
dresses @ Neck Scarves @ Skirts & stoles © 
Purses @ Aprons @ Evening bags & stoles © 
Drapery @ Upholstery @ Curtains @ Rugs @ 
Place mats @ Baby Biankets @ Pure linens @ 
How-to-weave-Neckties @ How fo “finish” woven 
articles. SEND money order, check, cash to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 
by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, anid 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 
er from 


Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 
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How to Decorate for and with 
Antiques by Ethel Bjerkoe. 
Doubleday & Company, N ew 
York 22. 7 by 10%, 256 pages, 22 
halftone plates + line drawings. 


$4.95. 
Swedish Weaving 


The English edition of this Swed- 
ish book, which we reviewed in the 
Spring 1958 issue, is now available. 
Along with the translation of the text 
the measurements have been changed 
from Metric to English and the Swed- 
ish yarn counts adapted. The pieces 
are kept to a maximum size of 28 by 
32 inches and one half of the patterns 
are variations of art weaving to be 
laid in by hand. Table mats & runners, 
ties, aprons, cushions, guest towels, 
skirts and drapery material are in- 
cluded. There are variations of inlay 
weaves and 34 threading drafts and 
tie-ups for the 75 projects given in 
the book. All patterns are illustrated 
with 15 in full color. The authors are 
experienced Swedish weaving teach- 
ers. Printed in Sweden. 

Small Webs by Maja Lundback 
& Marta Rinde-Ramsback. 6/2 by 
844, 104 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 
Available at Craft & Hobby Book 
Service, Coast Route, Monterey, 
California. 


Flags 

The emotional 
national flag is doubtless recognized, 
but its origin, symbolism and evolu- 


significance of a 


tion may not be so well known. The 
first use of flags, and also the meaning 
of the word flag, are now obscure. 
The very early flags with their animal 
figures demanded skill in both their 
weaving and dyeing and even the flut- 
tering of these flags gave information 
to the archer and the seaman. Over 
400 illustrations, mostly in color, 
showing the national flags of the world 
as well as those of many international 
organizations, steamship and airlines 
will assist the reader in identifying 
many of the flags commonly encoun- 
tered. Printed in England. 

The Observer’s Book of Flags 
by I. O. Evans. Frederick Warne, 
New York 10. 3% by 5%, 208 
pages, 400 illustrations in color, 74 
black & white illustrations. $1.25. 


Gems 

The amateur collector of gems and 
the jewelry craftsman will find this 
book on American gemstones both 
useful and instructive. The prime pre- 


requisite of a gemstone is beauty and 
its ornamental or ceremonial use goes 
back beyond written history. Ex- 
amples are to be found today in many 
localities. This book gives the charac- 
teristics of the various gemstones and 
where you can reasonably expect to 
iind them. The geometry of crystals, 
their growth, cleavage and, when 
properly lighted, the special optical 
effects given to the gems due to their 
particular crystal structure are all 
fully explained. The authoritative, 
well-illustrated book “tells you every- 
thing you want to know about the 
exciting gem resources of our con- 
tinent” and could well serve as an ex- 
cellent guidebook for field trips. 
Gemstones of North America by 
John Sinkankas. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Princeton, New Jersey. 
i76 color plates, halftone illustra- 
tions and line drawings. 7, by 10, 


675 pages. $15.00. 


National 
Conference 


The 22nd annual session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Handweavers 
opened June 6 at Creative Crafts, 
East Berlin, Pennsylvania, with a 
Field Day for neighboring weavers. 
More than 100 weavers and spinners 
met there, at the invitation of Mrs. 
Osma C. Gallinger, director, repre- 
senting the Baltimore Weavers Guild, 
the Potomac Craftsmen, the Harris- 
burg guild and groups from York, 
Gettysburg and Chambersburg. Visit- 
ing weavers brought 
their work and saw an extensive ex- 


examples of 


hibit of weaving by members of the 
conference staff. 

Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles 
was technical director of the confer- 
ence this year with Mary E. Snyder 
as her assistant. Mrs. Hulse stressed 
the use of crackle weave to obtain new 
effects in household fabrics. Many 
variations of lace techniques were pre- 
sented. Chenille proved the most pop- 
ular material for heavy mats and 
rugs. 

Mrs. Phyllis Dow of California and 
Mrs. Clara McNulty of Kansas dem- 
onstrated a great variety of belt tech- 
niques from simple diagonal weaves 
to ceinture flecheé. Some rope-tied 
belts and others by Josephine Del Deo 
were shown. An entire room was fill- 
ed with belts from around the world 


from Mrs. Dow's and Mrs. Me- 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








HAVE 
SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS 


Don’t Guess! Follow Proven Designs! 


Get Ideas! 


GET TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design Color 
Supply Sources Yarns 
Pictures Sewing 


Dozens of Projects & Fabric Designs with Exact Instructions For Weaving 
& Making Single Lessons Available with Woven Swatches 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Nulty’s collections. 

Mrs. Lillian Robbins of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, taught tapestry tech- 
niques, including Gobelin and sou- 
mak. She emphasized abstract design. 

Mrs. McNulty also taught spin- 
ning. Students practised with wool 
and long flax fibers from hanks found 
in Pennsylvania attics. Mrs. Gallinger 
taught efficiency methods and weav- 
ing finishes. 

Classes at Creative Crafts for both 
amateur and professional weavers 
will continue through October and 
November with lessons in weaving, 
spinning, re-weaving and belt making. 
The school if residential. 


WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 

A much larger weaving show than 
last year is indicated for the Women’s 
International Exposition to be held 
at the 7lst Regiment Armory, Park 
Avenue and 34 Street, New York, 
November 2-8. Substantial merchan- 
dise prizes are available and all en- 
trants may draw numbers for a 27- 
inch loom, the gift of Hughes Fawcett, 
Inc. Silver trays again will be given 
winners by popular vote. Entrants 
from the New York area are expected 
to give a minimum of two hours to 
cover the handweaving section, open 
from 1 to 10:30 P.M. daily. Weavers 
who demonstrated there last year 
found a great response to the craft 
from the public. 

Members of the jury are Beatrice 
Reeve, instructor of weaving in the 
Newark, New Jersey, Museum’s Arts 
Workshop; Azalea Thorpe, New 
York designer-weaver, instructor at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology 
and Design ; and a professional c-afts- 
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man from the Vermont Craft Mart. 

All exhibitors must pay the $2.00 
member fee of the Women’s National 
Institute. Out-of-town entries must 
be sent between October 12 and 
October 25 to the Institute, 250 West 
57 Street, New York 19. Entries from 
New York and the immediate vicinity 
must be brought to the Armory be- 
tween 1 P.M. Friday, October 30 and 
1 P.M. Saturday, October 31. 


1959 Craft Fairs 

This year the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts surpassed 
its last year’s 25th anniversary record 
with attendance of 30,000 during the 
five days at Gilford. Indications are 
that sales also will surpass last year's 
$27,000. Total sales for the League 
last year grossed $168,000. The dem- 
onstrations this year were the usual 
continuous type, with others showing 
from start to finish with 
accompanying illustrative talks. The 
guilds which function within the 
League presented special programs, 
with Audri Tuverson of Stockbridge 
speaking for the weavers. 

Weaving was outstanding at the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s 
Fair, with handsome yardages in the 
juried exhibition and good fabrics on 
sale. First prize in weaving was 
awarded to Robert Stafford of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute for a 
wall hanging with asymmetric motifs 
set in an open warp, done in peacock 
shades. He also won the third award 
for several pillows in shades of orange. 
Thelma gray wool 
yardage of unusually fine quality won 
the second 
Holmes 


processes 


Hackenberry’s 


award and Marjorie 
the Handweaver & 
Craftsman award for a communion 
cloth and book cover. 


won 
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ANOTHER NEW ITEM 
FOR HANDWEAVERS 


STURDY CARPET WARP 
extra strong 
Send for free samples 
- 
Two New Colors 
in our Homespun Type Yarns 
SCARLET DYED BLACK 
Samples free 
* 


Name Labels 
for your hand woven articles 


Woven Labels — Not Printed 
Ask for samples 
BEAUTIFUL BLANKETS 
made from our yarns 
64" x 84" — 31/, pounds 


$19.50 


These blankets are woven on power looms from 
the same yarns we sell and use for our hand 
weaving. Ask for complete details. 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 


Tailoring 
(Continued from page 29) 


not show on right side. The choice of 
a needle is very important for fine 
hemming. Miss Hazard recommends 
Betweens, size 8 or 9. Because of its 
elasticity, she advises using silk 
thread. Do not pull thread tight or it 
will cause hem to show. 

If the home sewer augments pattern 
instructions with those Miss Hazard 
has given, she believes it will be pos- 
sible to make a skirt that has a cus- 
tom-tailored look. Adapting these in- 
structions to other skirts and the 
skirts of dresses should result in well- 
fitting garments. 


Lessons 
(Continued from page 21) 


programs which may be rented by 
various groups. They will consist of 
a written discussion accompanied by 
illustrative material such as woven 
samples and color transparencies. The 
first is expected to be ready after the 
first of the year. 

A traveling exhibition also is avail- 


able, consisting of about 50 pieces 
from sample size to 3-yard length and 
providing ideas for a wide variety of 
fabrics from telephone book covers 
to bathroom curtains. Arrangements 
for speakers for Guilds or other group 
meetings may be made through The 
Yarn Depot. Exhibitions also are 
held at the attractive quarters at 545 
Sutter Street. Special summer classes 
are offered, as well as other classes 
and private instruction, by staff mem- 
bers and others. An article on The 
Yarn Depot appeared in the Winter 
1957 issue of this magazine. Mrs. 
Janet McNinch has been manager 
ever since the business was taken over 
from Dorothy Liebes by a group of 
San Francisco weavers. 


Warping Method 


There are all kinds of methods of 
warping, including Berta  Frey’s 
unique method of putting on a warp 
with no help which she demonstrated 
to the Connecticut Weavers Guild at 
their September meeting at the Brook- 
field Craft Center. For description, 
see Handweaver & Craftsman, Winter 
1954-1955. 
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WEAVING YARNS & suPPLicgs Standard White 
and Natural Novelties in Rayons and Cot- 
tons. Maypole, Bernat, Lily, Robison, 
D.M.C. Linens and Large selection of 
Novelties. OREGON ARTS & CRAFTS 
SHOPPE, 2381 N.W. Flanders, Portland 
10, Oregon 





WEAVE RUGS — Make Good Profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom—give make, weaving 
width please. OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 
0954, _Lima, Ohio. 

INVENTORY CLEARANCE — Beautiful yarns. “All 
kinds. Five pound lots: Ten, Fifteen and 
Twenty Dollars. MADJ DESIGN STU- 
DIO, 101 Bayview Avenue, Port Wash- 
ington, New York. Tel. PO 7-1568 


FOR SALE: 4-Harness Meesd loom with 
extra yarn for 50 rugs, $200.00. 2-Harness 
Antique, $50.00. George Gannon ,PO Box 
315, Hilltown, Pennsylvania 

FOR SALE: Leclerc looms, 4-Haviess: 27” 
and 54” with reeds. Very reasonable. Mrs. 
Leland Breck, 50 Sutton Place South, New 
York 22. Weekends, Candlewood Lake 
Club, Brookfield, Connecticut. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES "SEMINAR ~ SYLLABUS 
Copies of 42 page Syllabus covering the 
Seminar still available at $3.25 per copy 
ppd. Send check to Mrs. J. Willard Lord, 
768 Newtown Rd., Villanova, Pennsylvania 


DOLLAR LEAFLETS, Six for only $5.00. Loom 
Lace, 3-8 harnesses; Honeysuckle; Rose- 
path; Silver Stars overshot techniques ; 
Two Harness Lace; Ten Mats; Tarascan 
Lace. Bertha Needham, Safety Harbor, 
Florida. ; 

-eeenge! in contemporary designing on the 
loom. Call L illy Elkan, T Rafalgar 4-5986 


FOR SALE: 1) 40” Hammett loom, 4 treadles, 
automatic take-up and flying shuttle race. 
Price $65.00. 2) 60” Hammett loom, 4 
treadles, automatic take-up and flying 
shuttle race. Price $85.00. 3) Handmade 
loom, hard maple, with an overhead beater, 
40”, Roger Millen type, 4 treadles, 4 new 
heddles, automatic take-up and flying shut- 
tle race. Price $120.00. Write: W. A. Reilly 
82 Sutton Place, Needham, Massachusetts 








HANDBAGS. Your material professionally 
styled and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped 
envelope. Many repeat customers. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 811 N.E. 
80th Street, Miami 38, Florida. 


SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindie. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.50 plus 
postage. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, California 


POSITION WANTED Weaving teacher with 10 
years experience, M.F.A. degree, desires 
position on college faculty. Major field, 
textiles. Minors in design, jewelry, and 
small crafts. Write box 401, Handweaver 
: Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 








FOR SALE: 4-Harness 45” New Brunswick 
floor loom. Overhead beater, fluorescent 
light. Attachable sectional beam plus all 
necessary equipment. New Condition. Mur- 
ray Bersten, 34 Oldpond Road, Great 
Neck, New York, Tel. HU 7-3729 





For sate: 20”, 8-harness Leclerc floor loom. 
Very good condition. $65.00. Write Box 


425, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
’ Avenue, New York 1. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


OR 9-2748 





NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 417 North 
State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Largest 
stock of Handweaving yarns in Midwest. 
Write for sample cards—$1.00—credited on 
your first order of $5.00 or more. Wood 
slats cut to any length. Price per pound: 
Bamboo, 85c, Basswood, $1.30, Mahogany, 
$2.20. Walnut, $3.00. Mosaic supplies. 
Learn Re-weaving by mail or in person. 
Ask us s about it! 

MAnE MONEY weaving rugs at ‘home for neigh- 
bors on $79.50 Union Loom. Thousands do- 
ing it. Booklet free. Union Loom Works, 
Dept. 6, Boonville, New York. 

MARIA MUNDAL weaving teacher, consultant. 
Shuttle weaving and tapestry warping done. 
129 Broadway, Huntington Station, Hunt- 
ington, New York. 

SPINNING WHEELS—WEAVING SUPPLIES. Function- 
al spinning wheels, new and old. Complete 
line of weaving accessories: Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Bobb:n winders, Swifts, 
etc. Write for price list. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 
NORWEGIAN AND SWEDISH HOMESPUN. $5. 75 lb. 
Postpaid. Samples 25c. Craft Shop, 448 So. 
Coast Blvd., Laguna Beach, California. 











SIMPLIFIED DRAW-DOWN. Makes drafting easy. 
Concise instructions mimeographed. Demon- 
strated at Northern California Hand 
weavers Conference. $2.00. Claire Pfeiffer, 
1740 Magnolia Way, Walnut Creek, Cali- 


fornia. 


HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 





MATILDA LOOMS $19.95. Table ‘looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

6, “City,” Sheila Hicks. 12-14, Branford 
Press, Newton, Mass. 15, 20, 27, 47, A. 
Burton Carnes, N. Y. 30-31, University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pa. 33-34, Edward Bos- 
worth, Ithaca, N. Y. 37, Jack Savage, St. 
Louis, Mo. 38, Patricia Magruder, Dallas, 
Texas. 40, Mary E. Snyder, Pasadena, 
Calif. 46, Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. 





HELP WANTED Experienced Hand Loom 
Weavers, full time work for Fabric house 
in centrally located New York City. Write 
30x 405, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. 





SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for weavers 
making their own looms. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


COMPLETE your FILE of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. Any four back issues, $4.50 
(Winter 1956-57 out of print). Send your 
check or money order today. 


WEAVERS’ BOOKPLATE — Artist designed, per- 
sonalize your books and magazines, 20 for 
$1.00 postpaid. Bernice Parsons, 18 Revere 
Strect, Lexington, Mass. 


GILMORE LOOMS 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type, 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 


FOR SALE: New 4-Harness 26” Nilus Leclerc 
loom. Hardly used. $110.00. Gerry True 
Inc. 329 East 47th Street, New York 17. 
PLaza 9-0880 


WANTED: Experienced weaver to relocate to 
Florida to operate weaving shop. Must 
teach special classes in weaving and loom- 
ing, guide and instruct people, and do some 
weaving showing the types of work that 
could be created. Write, including full de- 
tails of background, experience, salary and 
availability to Box 350, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 


FOR SALE: 60-inch 4-harness, counter-bal- 
anced, fly-shuttle Leclerc Loom. Three 
sectional beams holding 100 yards each, 
about 300 yards wool warp. several reeds. 
Good condition. $275. Box 375 Handweaver 
& Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1 


HAND-SPUN rug yarn $1.75 per Ib. Wool 
yarn on cones $1.50 per Ib. Send 10c for 
samples. MAYATEX, 9961 Debbie, El 
Paso, Texas 

FoR sALE: Heavy floor loom, 4 frames, 6 
treadle, 36” weaving width. Warping reel 
and skein winder. $100.00. Mrs. Sutton, 
505 East 82nd Street, New York 28 
YUkon 8- 3656. 


TISSANOVA Looms from Paris. Easily oper- 
ated table or lap looms sold with warp 
already mounted. Charles F. Lamalle, 1123 
Broadway, New York 1. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent in before 
December 10 to avoid delay in delivery. 
First subscription, $4.00. Each additional 
subscription, including your own, $3.60. 
All must be sent on one check. Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. 


DO YOU have something to sell? If you are 

anxious to sell a loom or some yarn or 
perhaps some equipment, you will find 
that the H&C Shop will do the job for 
you quickly and economically. Send your 
classified advertisement to us without 
delay. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman—Gift Subscriptions 


First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
In the United States & possessions and Canada. Foreign & Pan-American rates, $1 a year extra. 


SAVE (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
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GRANT 


The Most Complete Service for Handweavers in the U.S.A. 


With schools back in session and Christmas just own weaving pleasure or a gift for a fellow hand- 
around the corner, handweaving activity will pick up | weaver’s Christmas, GRANT stands ready to serve 
considerably during the coming months. Now is an you from new, expanded headquarters at Provo, 
excellent time to get acquainted with GRANT Utah. GRANT truly offers the most complete service 
quality looms, accessories and yarns and GRANT'S for handweavers in the U.S.A. and does so on a 
fast, fast mail service. Whether it’s an item for your ‘satisfaction guaranteed or your money back” basis. 





































LOOMS, 2 to 12 Harness LEASE STICKS WOOD BOBBINS RAYON NOVELTIES 

FLOOR LOOMS “ADB-A-WARP” CLIP SPOOLS ALUMINUM BOBBINS BERNAT WOOL FABRI 
TABLE LOOMS REEDS, Most Sizes & Dents WARD PAPER QUILLS BERNAT WOOL AFGHAN 
SAMPLE LOOMS REEDS for STRUCTO LOOMS STEEL HEDDLES GOLDEN RULE WOODPECKER 
JACK TYPE LOOMS REEDS for TENSION BOXES FINE WIRE HEDDLES GOLDEN RULE TWEED 
COUNTER-BALANCED LOOMS REED CLEANER “SNAP-ON” REPAIR HEDDLES LOOP WOOL 


SMALL LOOM KITS 





REED HOOKS HEDDLE FRAME ENDS WOOL WARP 
) ee RUBBER FEET HEDDLE BARS WOOL POMPADOUR 

siatabiuian SPRING LOCK HOOKS BROMA PLASTIC SPRAY LINEN WARP 

PLAIN BAR HOOKS SPEE-DEE FABRIC CEMENT LINEN WEFT 
METAL SWIFTS 

GEAR & RACHET SETS WARPING PADDLES LINEN NOVELTY 
— ate: ennien LECLERC BOAT SHUTTLES THREAD GUIDES LINEN RATINEE 
“SWIVEL TYPE" SPOOL RACKS SWEDISH BOAT SHUTTLES TUBE STANDS LINEN SLUB 
TENSION BOXES SHAMBOW TYPE SHUTTLES INSTRUCTION BOOKS RUG YARN 
SECTIONAL BEAM “STRIPS” FLAT WOOD SHUTTLES PATTERN BOOKS RUG ROVING 
RADDLES—WARPING COMBS RUG SHUTTLES DIXIE DURENE COTTON STRUCTO READY WARP SPOOLS 
TEMPLES — STRETCHERS “PICK-UP” SHUTTLES COTTON CHENILLE METALLICS 
ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDERS CARDBOARD SPOOLS COTTON CARPET WARP YARN “SPECIALS” 
HEAVY DUTY ELEC. WINDERS WOOD SPOOLS COTTON NOVELTY YARNS YARN “PACKS” 
HANG BOBBIN WINDERS PLASTIC BOBBINS COTTON & RAYON NOVELTIES YARN SAMPLE CARDS 
YARDAGE COUNTERS IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON MOST ITEMS CERAMIC SHUTTLES 
eeeeeeeeeoeooooooooooooeoeoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeseeeese Seeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

+ 
N OW l SHIPPING CHARGES PREPAID IN U.S. & CANADA IF FULL PAYMENT ACCOMPANIES ORDER 
Write for FREE catalog and yarn samples 














Don’t forget 
Our new 


address 


A division of 


: ( GRANT ENTERPRISES 
HAND (O weavinc SUPPLY CO. 


se 


295 West Ist North Provo, Utah 


Yes, the unusually high 

quality, the fashionable vat dyed 
colors and the wide variety of 
textures, sizes and weights make 
Lily handweaving yarns a joy 

to use. Ready for prompt 
shipment in any quantity... 
Cottons, Chenilles, Wools, 
Homespuns, Linens, Metallics 


and Novelties. Also Looms, 


including the Leclerc folding 


loom, Warping Frames, Bobbin 
Racks, and Winders, Table Reels 
and Tension Boxes. 

Price list FREE. 


Handweaver's Headquarters 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Shelby, N. C. 


THE TALK OF 
THE TOWN 


ly 


Handweaving Yarns 
and Supplies 


Lily’s weaving bulletin, Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, issued quarterly, features a wide variety 
of handsome designs in draperies, upholstery 
fabrics, table linens, fashions and household 
articles. If you are not getting this fascinating 
booklet, send $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 








